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Abstract 


Our research is motivated by the scaleability, 
availability, and extensibility challenges in deploying 
open systems based, enterprise operational applications. 
We present Delta's mid-tier Operational Information 
Systems (OLS) as an approach for leveraging its legacy 
operational OLTP infrastructure, to participate in the 
emerging world of electronic commerce, as well as enable 
new applications. The approach is to place minimally 
intrusive 'taps' into the legacy OLTP systems to capture 
transactions as they occur for consistent replay in the 
mid-tier OIS. One important issue addressed by our work 
is the processing, and dissemination of information in the 
mid-tier system itself, potentially serving hundreds of 
thousands of access and display points, distributed 
across a highly geographically distributed system (e.g. 
airports world wide), and also involving large ‘working 
sets’ of operational data, used by applications that 
require rapid response and also rapid recovery from 
failures. To address the scaleability, availability, and 
cost of this OIS infrastructure, we are researching cluster 
computing techniques, as well as, devising replication 
and failover techniques. To address the communications 
scaleability requirements, we are experimenting with 
novel event-based implementations of information 
transport and processing, that include reliable multicast 
variations. 


1. Introduction 


Increased competition in the airline industry is 
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stimulating the development of new applications of 
information technology, including a new strategic focus 
on electronic commerce at Delta Air Lines. Traditionally, 
large enterprise computing at companies like Delta has 
relied on using clusters of mainframes running proprietary 
information systems software. For example, Delta relies 
on a cluster of IBM S/390 mainframe computers running 
system TPF (Transaction Processing Facility), a 
specialized operating. These traditional online transaction 
processing systems (OLTP) support applications that 
automate the majority of the airline's operational services. 
The TPF and MVS systems architecture has proven to be 
highly scaleable and available, and the systems have 
operated successfully over the last 30 years and through 
the Y2K bug scare. 


It is difficult to modify these existing OLTP 
applications to accommodate a changing business. Many 
of the applications were developed in assembly language 
and have evolved over a period of more than 30 years. 
Originally, the applications were designed to implement 
specific business models and offer little flexibility to 
support new business models and processes. Specifically, 
these applications maintain ownership of rigidly defined 
data sets, and their legacy data formats offer little 
opportunity for creating new relationships to other 
application data. Additionally, new business models result 
in new applications, some of which leverage the Internet. 
This exposes the legacy systems to unforeseen transaction 
volumes. 


In response to these limitations, a novel strategy 
pursued by Delta is the addition of mid-tier enterprise 


information systems, termed Operational Information 
Systems (OIS). The wealth of information in the existing 
OLTP systems is harvested by "grabbing" strategic 
transactions as they occur in soft real-time. These 
transactions are then replicated and consistently replayed 
in the newly introduced OIS. In this new environment, 
data resulting from the transactions is mapped into 
altemative evolvable formats, which 1s correlated with 
previously unrelated information, as well as information 
from sources other than the OLTP systems. Additionally, 
the immediate correlation stimulates events, which are 
derived from the transaction histories. This capability 
enables an entirely new class of real-time event based 
applications, which have proven to radically improve the 
efficiency of airline operations. 


The new mid-tier OIS, considered in concert with the 
legacy OLTP system, is the basis on which Delta 
constructs new applications and improves current business 
operations, including improving the "Customer 
Experience". The key element to their success is the 
development of new _ mission-critical software and 
hardware infrastructures that support these efforts. 


In the remainder of this paper, we first characterize 
Delta’s OIS strategy and its components in more detail. 
We then state the issues that motivate the academic 
research in to highly scaleable and highly available OIS 
implementations. 


2. OIS Components 


The systems model in figure 1 depicts the overall 
architecture including the major systems and physical 
components that implement the OIS. 


Legacy OLTP Systems are long-lived information 
systems that continue to support application operations. 
These applications are ‘tapped’, which result in transaction 
histories to be distributed to the Event Derivation Engine. 


Event Derivation Engine is a Global Information Base 
comprised of a set of servants that internalize transaction 
histories from OLTP systems, as well as, other internal 
and external sources of information. The EDE correlates 
and consolidates this information and maintains an 
operationally narrow subset, or operational window, from 
which it derives events for publication. Additionally, the 
maintained consolidated information serves as a base for 
simple request and replies, as well as, initial states for 
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Figure 1 Systems Model 


Intelligent Network is an IP based network that is 
embellished with strategically located resolvers and 
brokers to support inter-application communications. The 
application layer routing supports efficient and reliable 
message transportation. 


Intelligent Network Adapters (INA) connect systems to 
the intelligent network. Delta’s core legacy operational 
applications are implemented on the TPF operating 
system, which manages a loosely coupled cluster complex 
of IBM s/390s with a shared file system. Until recently, 
this operating system did not support a TCP stack and 
integration with IP networks was accomplished via 
gateways and custom protocols. As the TPF supported 
TCP stack matures, it will become compelling for some 
application interactions. However, a novel approach to this 
problem is being implemented by Delta. By using a 
hardware supported off-load engine that emulates the 3490 
Tape interface, applications need not be modified to use 
the TCP interfaces. Applications simply continue to write 
and read to tape as they continue to assume a tape device. 
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This smart control unit also supports transformation to 
various contemporary message encodings, such as XML 
and additionally provides replication and brokering. 


Operational Data Store (ODS) supplements the EDE. 
The ODS maintains a much larger operational window 
than that of the EDE. Additionally, the ODS 
accommodates alternative access styles such as complex 
analytical queries. The data store may also serve as a 
system of record for new operational objects that are not 
implemented in the legacy systems. 


Initial State Service (IIS) 1s a mechanism, from which 
event based clients retrieve an initial view of information 
prior to receiving events that update that view. An 
example is a flight information display, where updates for 
flights may arrive at a client sparsely. That is, few events 
arrive over time. A passenger for a flight is interested in 
its current status. The initial view provides this current 
status in lieu of a status update event. 


Access Points can both capture information § and 
therefore, produce events, and also manipulate it. An 
important role of an AP is to permit the addition of new 
services, such as passenger paging upon flight arrival, 
dynamic pricing based on passenger profiles and current 
flight/airport status (e.g., availability of seats on 
competing flights), etc. These examples also demonstrate 
that APs may be connected to various output devices, 
such as pagers. Another AP is a baggage system for lost 
baggage. Passengers could register for baggage status 
events via a personal data assistant, which can be notified 
of ultimate arrival of the baggage. From these examples it 
is apparent that APs also vary, ranging from palmtops 
with wireless connections used by roving gate agents to 
the reservation-capable systems used by central airport 
agents. 


Capture Points are any internal or external source of 
information. One example is an aircraft that emits 
positioning signals for capture in the operational service. 
The system's distributed capture points (CP) continuously 
emit events describing current status, using typed event 
records with unique instance IDs. CPs range from being 
low-end and ill-connected (e.g., wireless data entry 
devices used on the tarmac), to being high-end and well- 
connected, such as the customer-visible gate readers that 
scan boarding passes as passengers board, automating the 
boarding process. Consequently, the events produced by 
CPs also vary in complexity, one of the more complex 
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events being an arrival event for a flight with a certain ID, 
such as a Surface Movement Advisory (SMA) at an 
airport; such events are contained in the FAA data feed. 


The Operational Information System is composed of 
four fundamental processes: event acquisition, event 
consolidation, operational data storage, and derived event 
publishing. 


3: Event Mining and Acquisition 


The first of the four basic processes of the OIS is the 
acquisition of events from source systems. This includes 
the techniques for mining and tapping event sources, the 
ordering properties of transaction histories, as well as the 
publishing and transportation of this captured information. 


The model used by Delta, as in other operational 
settings, 1s that of acquiring and replicating transaction 
histories to the Event Derivation Engine. Some of the 
specific information captured, generated, and transported 
in Delta's OIS includes flight, passenger, crew, 
Situational, and environmental data. Some of these flows 
are produced by internal OLTP systems, such as flows 
that contain flight, passenger, and baggage information. 
Other flows are provided by external sources, such as FAA 
feeds, which provide radar-gathered positional flight data 
and weather feeds provided by a weather service. 


3.1 Transaction Tapping 


Transaction snooping and software agents are two 
basic techniques for tapping transaction systems. In either 
Case, it is imperative to minimize the intrusion in the 
legacy systems. The core OLTP system was initially 
planned to processes several million well-behaved 
transactions per day. When tapping the legacy OLTP 
systems, existing service agreements must be maintained 
so that current users see no degradation in performance. 
Therefore, techniques for tapping must be minimally 
intrusive. 


Transaction snooping is using a non-intrusive means 
of ‘grabbing’ transactions as they occur. For example, 
modern OLTP systems incorporate sequential transaction 
logs for recovery purposes. With knowledge of the log 
format and the ability to view the log, transactions can be 
detected and acquired. The captured transactions can then 
be forwarded to a brokering engine for dissemination. That 
is, by utilizing memory-based table references, the 
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transactions can be decoded and reformatted for 
transmission to an OJS. This is straightforward for legacy 
applications that are altered infrequently, as the reference 
table must be updated with any transaction change. This 
technique is highly compelling, since hardware support 
can be used to snoop transactions as they are written to the 
logs. 


An alternative technique is the utilization of software 
agents injected into the applications of an OLTP system. 
As non-intrusively as possible, these agents build records 
over the lifetime of some business transaction. They then 
fire triggers that generate appropriate events into a 
transport mechanism to make the data accessible to the 
new mid-tier OIS. 


Both techniques are used at Delta, since many of the 
legacy TPF applications do not physically store the 
transaction boundaries in a transaction log for snooping. 
In order to capture the transaction context, the transactions 
must be gathered while they are occurring by a software 
agent. Upon commit, the transaction history is queued for 
1/O. 


3.2 Transaction Ordering 


The transaction histories must be complete histories of 
relevant interactions captured by the legacy system. Given 
such histories, the mid-tier OIS must be able to faithfully 
recreate and replay relevant operational state changes 
known to the legacy system and important to the mid-tier 
OIS. 


Although some source systems provide consistent, 
reliable, and ordered messages that can be trivially 
internalized by an EDE, tapping some legacy transaction 
systems can result in an arbitrary re-ordering of the 
captured transaction histories. 


The Intelligent Network Adapter used to integrate the 
TPF system with the OIS does not solely solve ordering 
anomalies that are introduced by the asynchronous I/O 
model used to transmit the captured transaction histories. 


As an example of the ordering anomalies, consider the 
reservation system running on this loosely coupled cluster 
architecture. Specifically, when tapping this system's 
transactions for passenger status, we can acquire 
information about boarding status, seat assignment, 
customer status, etc. 
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To simplify the example, consider a system with 3 
loosely coupled nodes, N1, N2, and N3. Assume that a 
transaction on a specific object instance can be arbitrarily 
routed to any node (this is a shared disk databases model, 
where any node can update an object such as a passenger 
record). For this example there are three transactions that 
update passenger record, “Jones”. They are identified as 
Tl Jones, T2_Jones, and T3_ Jones, which execute on N1, 
N2, and N3 respectively. Each transaction is properly 
serialized by the shared database and ordered by its 
occurrence. In this case we order T]_ Jones happens before 
T2_Jones and T2_Jones happens before T3_Jones. 


The problem arises as the captured transactions are 
asynchronously scheduled for I/O by the node on which 
the transaction occurred. This allows for transactions to 
enter the network not in order of their occurrence. That is 
T3_Jones can be sent before T2 Jones and T2_Jones can 
be sent before Tl Jones. If not re-ordered by the EDE, 
this results in an inconsistent view of the working set. 


Synchronous’ coordination of the outbound 
transactions is detrimental to high throughput and 
scalability of the clustered complex. The asynchrony of 
the node processing can lead to non-deterministic delays. 
These delays result in large I/O queue depths that can 
ultimately result in back-pressure that affects existing 
service levels. That is, normal application processing can 
be affected. 


Another scenario is the failure of a node, for which a 
transaction occurred. The transaction is not scheduled for 
I/O until the node is recovered. In this case a failure of 
N2, would result in a significant, possibly indefinite delay 
of T2 Jones. The EDE can’t allow T3 Jones to execute, 
since this results in an inconsistency. If the node is not 
recovered in a reasonable time, the OIS must then re- 
synchronize with the legacy OLTP database for that 
instance “Jones”. 


Unfortunately, the legacy TPF applications do not 
encode the transaction boundaries in a transaction log and 
there is no corresponding unique transaction identifier. As 
demonstrated above, the ability to re-order a transaction- 
history is vital to the consistent reply of transaction 
histories in the EDE. 


To account for the arbitrary re-ordering, Delta 
incorporates instance-based application sequencing to order 
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the captured transactions. An instance is an_ object, 
“Jones”, that has been modified by a transaction. All 
transactions occurring on the passenger record, “Jones”, are 
sequenced by a monotonically increasing sequence 
number. 


This instance based sequence number allows the EDE 
to appropriately re-order the transaction histories. The 
instance-based sequencing technique has a_ profound 
advantage over a traditional unique transaction identifier. 
The concurrency potential is dictated at the instance level. 
That is, when a message for the instance, “Jones”, is 
indefinitely delayed, all other instances can be consistently 
re-played in the EDE. Only the instance, “Jones”, is 
required to be re-synchronized. This allows the EDE to 
achieve optimal levels of parallelism, by using an instance 
based concurrency controller. 


Application instance sequencing is critical in the 
loosely coupled cluster since there are more opportunities 
for ordering anomalies by the cluster. Additionally, the 
relative frequency of updates to an instance is high 
therefore the probability for re-ordered transactions 1s high. 


As an example of an intolerable inconsistency, 
consider gate agents utilizing a new application of the OIS 
infrastructure. By using real-time updated seat maps, 
agents have current knowledge of seat assignments. 
However, if inconsistencies were allowed, a passenger 
could show up with a valid boarding pass, however, 
information reflecting this may not be consistent at the 
gate. In fact, the passenger could be denied immediate 
boarding as he scans the boarding pass, which 1s rejected. 
Of course the passenger will be allowed to board after 
reconciliation, with the legacy system. However, this 
defeats the benefits of such a system to improve boarding 
times, and the overall customer experience. 


3.3 Event Taxonomy 


A challenge exists in that the information streaming 
from the loosely coupled systems (and/or from other 
sources, such as the FAA data feeds) is not delivered at 
the granularity useful to current or future applications. 


Unfortunately, the resulting events produced by the 
legacy system do not individually contain the information 
needed by various business processing performed in the 
mid-tier EDE. To address this issue and to be able to 
handle diverse input streams to the EDE, we have 
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developed the following characterization of events 
produced by external systems: 


Discrete events are semantically meaningful to some 
OIS application. Upon receipt by the EDE, such can be 
immediately published. 


Partial events implement state changes that in 
themselves are not useful to an application. Such events 
are directed to state engines, which will eventually 
produce a discrete event for some application. Partial 
events may be received from multiple sources (i.e., event 
channels) before causing a state change and therefore, a 
discrete event relevant to an application. 


Incomplete events result from the ordering anomalies 
introduced by the clustered OLTP systems. As described 
previously, these events must be stalled until missing 
events arrive or the system deems this instance is not 
recoverable, resulting in re-synchronization processes. 


Complex events are comprised of some combination of 
discrete and partial events. Such events are useful when 
applications require larger granularity activations than 
those resulting from discrete events. 


These classes of events motivate a consolidation and 
correlation tier, where the Event Derivation Engine 
collects the event flows and derives events application- 
friendly events. 


4. Event Derivation Engine 


The second process of an OIS infrastructure is the 
correlation and consolidation of the tapped data from 
internal and external sources. 


When information from internal and external capture- 
points 1s acquired and delivered to the OIS, the EDE 
exercises business rules to create new associations and 
representations of the information. For example, when the 
status of a flight changes, these state changes are delivered 
as events from capture points (e.g., the aircraft or the 
dispatcher) to the EDE. Here, the resulting updated status 
is internalized and represented in the current operational 
working set. With this working set defined, interfaces are 
provided for interested applications, which may request 
the current state of these new information representations 
and subscribe to the resulting state changes as events. 


In practice, the event rates have already exceeded a non 
uniform distribution of over 12 million messages per day 
(Figure 2) from the intemal and extemal sources that 
publish to the OIS infrastructure. This number is expected 
to rise significantly as more useful information is captured 
for event derivation. 


Although this rate appears trivial, it 1s not amortized 
uniformly over the 24-hour period. Airlines incur high 
frequency peaks and transaction rates can double during 
holidays, fare wars, and strikes. 


The EDE must maintain some subset of these flows as 
a base from which to derive application-friendly events. 
That is, information from extemal and intemal sources 
does not typically match the expectations of consuming 
applications and must be correlated with other data to 
establish meaningful events. Additionally, initial states, 
described later, queried from the base. 


focusing on precisely the data needed for near-term 
operational decisions and actions. 


Therefore, we improve event throughput and latencies 
by defining a derivation subset, named the Derivation 
Working Set (DWS), which is of much smaller scale. The 
DWS contains the minimal amount of information needed 
to derive the events required by OIS applications. 
Performance of data storage and access for event derivation 
is improved substantially because this working set can be 
implemented as a main-memory database that 1s optimally 
organized to accommodate event derivation and _ initial 
state queries. 


The DWS scoped via a window scheme, where content 
is rolled in and out of the DWS based on relevance. 
Specifically, in this set is kept all state of ‘current 
interest’, so that it is rapidly accessible to relevant 
business logic. For instance, data about a flight's departure 
is kept in the DWS until the flight has arrived, whereupon 


Messages/Day 
500,000 
250,000_ 

| Passenger Information _|_ 3,500,000 
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“business logic' adds to the DWS that the information that 
a certain flight leg has been completed. The lifetime, or 
window, of the information contained in the DWS 1s 
based on business operations for a specific business 
domain. For example, years of experience in dealing with 
flight information resulted in the identification of a 
window of flight data and behavior for some number of 
days (n) in the past to some number (m) days in the 
future. Lifetimes vary across business domains, and they 
may also be dynamic, such as lifetimes based on event 
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Figure 2 Message Rates From External Sources 


For a perspective, as compared to data warehouses, 
which typically contain tremendous volumes of historical 
information, an OIS contains only the fundamental subset 
of information required to run day-to-day operations. 
Although the operational working set is a much smaller 
set, the aggregation of operational flows from external and 
internal sources can result in operational data stores of 
Terabytes in magnitude. 


As previously stated, flow aggregation results in 
Terabyte-size databases. Maintaining these databases 
coupled with analytical processing on the data are two 
fundamental tasks of the mid-tier OIS. Other tasks include 
the acquisition, derivation, and publication of events with 
low latencies and in soft real time. Considering the 
demands of these tasks, an important observation 1s that 
the order of magnitude of the data from which application 
events are derived can be dramatically reduced, by 
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arrivals. For instance, as a flight leaves a gate and begins 
taxiing, the boarding process for that flight is no longer 
relevant and may be flushed to the Operational Data Store 
(ODS) and possibly, to the data warehouse. 


The EDE is the primary data provider and consumer 
for additional services associated with the operational 
subsystem, such as Internet-based reservations and flight 
information services, the reservation system used by 
external systems in a business to business model. Finally, 
the EDE also directly distributes events to display points, 
such as flight displays in airports, resulting in the need for 
high scalability (in terms of numbers of displays) for 
some of the event output streams emanating from the 
EDE. 


EDE Processing Model 


1. Transaction History (TH) arrives from source system. 
2. Durably store the TH. 
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3. De-marshal TH. 

4. Exercise concurrency control rules 

5. Exercise internalization business rules. 
6. Release TH 

7. Represent TH in DWS 

8. Derive corresponding application event. 
9. Publish event. 


In general, the role of the EDE is to create meaningful 
global states from event streams that provide limited 
ordering guarantees. 


6. Operational Data Store 


The third processing component of the OIS is the 
ODS. The ODS window is much larger than that of the 
EDE and is typically implemented with traditional 
relational databases. Operational Decision Support 
applications as well as Data Mining applications use the 
ODS to execute analytical queries in the ODS 
environment where they do not compete with the real time 
event derivations performed by the EDE. Additionally, the 
ODS serves as a staging area for populating the DWS. For 
example, passengers can book seats on flights in the 
distant future. This information is __ considered 
‘operational’ by Delta. However, it is outside of the DWS 
window for the passenger domain. The magnitude of this 
type of future information is quite large, so it 1s staged in 
the ODS until it falls within the DWS window. 


The DWS support the inter-operation of event flows 
with the EDE and the ODS, in which, the ODS and EDE 
collaborate to provide traditional transaction processing to 
this new base of operational information, without 
impeading the requirements for low latency events. 


ns Derived Event Publishing 


The fourth processing component of an OIS is the 
dissemination of events derived by the EDE to its large 
numbers of subscribers (e.g., airport displays). In fact an 
existing deployment already exceeds 10,000 workstations, 
which must display flight status information. 


The highest profile service of the OIS infrastructure is 
the support of soft real-time delivery of event information 
to subscribing clients. Real-time event applications are the 
Impetus for re-thinking business processes and 
revolutionizing the operations of the airline. The benefits 
are profound. Consider an example where gate agents are 
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provided with heads-up displays that present a current 
view of relevant flight information, including seat maps 
for the flights they are working. The traditional 
request/reply strategy is limiting as agents spent their time 
working at the computer terminal, typically typing 
requests to answer basic customer questions. The heads-up 
displays allow both customers and agents to be informed 
releasing the agents to spend their time responding to 
more difficult issues, including facilitating the boarding 
process. 


To achieve low latencies and high scalability, the 
relaxation of the reliability of event transmission is based 
on application characteristics. While some applications 
require stringent guarantees, others can _ operate 
successfully under relaxed rules, which we term the 
‘reliability spectrum’. To exploit this spectrum the use of 
a hybrid sender and receiver-initiated multicast protocol 
can provided dramatic improvements in the latency and 
communications scaleabilty of an EDE. 


Initial states must be obtained for any event-based 
application that requires the current value of a set of 
information to begin operation. An application that 
demonstrates this requirement is Flight Information 
Display Systems (FIDS), for which there are many 
receivers (e.g., the large number of airport displays) that 
join and leave this service in a periodic fashion. A FIDS 
display requires initial values for presentation and 
subsequently, adjusts these states as flight changes are 
received. For FIDS, the determination of initial state is as 
simple as capturing a small set of initial data, for others 
this may require making a copy of the entire operational 
working set. 


8. Experiences 


The overall architecture of the OIS components has 
evolved over time as the scaleability and availability 
requirements have changed. Initially the system was a 
proof of concept that acquired immediate success and was 
deployed well-beyond its designed capacity. The currently 
deployed system has been refined to meet the scaleability 
and availability requirements. 


The initial EDE design used a commercial relational 
database to interalize the transaction histories and 
represent the operational working set. The original intent 
was to enable fast, flexible queries, along with low latency 
event distribution. However, as the operational working 
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sets grew to Terabyte magnitudes, we quickly realized the 
competition between maintaining large databases and fast 
event derivation from this database. Through our 
experience with this deployed architecture, we realized 
disk-resident relational data offered insufficient 
performance to solely handle all of the work required of 
the OIS infrastructure. Not only must the OIS process the 
variable peeks of the 12 million source messages per day, 
the OIS must additionally derive at least that many 
application friendly/discrete events to an_ initial 
deployment of 10,000 workstations. The desired number 
of workstations is expected to grow dramatically in the 
near future. Additionally, the explosion of initial state 
queries occur as workstations dynamically join/subscribe, 
which require initial states. For FIDS applications this 
initial state, which results in a XML result set of 5 MB 
places a tremendous load on the system. In an unlikely 
but worst case scenario, all current 10,000 workstations 
could come on-line at once requiring 10,000 queries. 


This situation is exacerbated further by the existence of 
additional external systems, including passenger-booking 
traffic via the Internet. This will result in the existence of 
many more information flows and resulting analysis tasks 
in the future, ranging from ‘small’ flows like automatic 
passenger paging services, to multimedia flows. 


Delta immediately discontinued supporting the 
important feature of analytical queries from the OIS and 
began maintaining a _ scaled down _ in-memory 
representation of the working set. The relational database 
image was used for recovering this scoped state upon 
failures. Unfortunately, if failures in this system occur 
frequently, a business could face significant downtime. 
The time to replace the working cache from the several 
tera-byte RDBMS is on the order of 45 minutes. 


This large volume operational working set motivated 
the partitioning of the set of information required for 
deriving events, the DWS, and the Operational Data Store. 
The ODS is organized to handle ad-hoc analytical queries, 
while the EDE derives events with lower latencies. 


Additionally, client connectivity in the existing 
system, is based on a hierarchical fan out based on TCP 
socket concentrators. Delta has identified that this 
approach introduces un-necessary moving parts and adds 
latency as events traverse the hops. 


Delta’s experience and requirements in developing a 
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commercially deployed OIS infrastructure has motivated 
Our academic research in this space. The current 
scaleability challenges coupled with future scaleability 
projections stimulate a clean slate approach to researching 
more optimal architectures for an OIS. 


9. Research Goals 


The Operational Information System has a mission- 
critical dependence upon information that is acquired, 
processed, transported, and delivered with well-defined 
quality of service properties. The intent is to attain 
competitive advantages in decision-making, customer care, 
and to react in a timely manner to changes in current state. 
We must manage the processing and communications 
performed by multiple components of a _ large-scale 
distributed application. This application consists of large 
number of complex information flows, where operations 
applied to these flows have the purpose of extracting 
‘useful’ data from them. Information extraction must be 
performed under constraints like timeliness and 
continuous availability. Not meeting these constraints 
results in costs incurred by the organization. 


In this section, we describe the research opportunities 
and academic interest in components of the OIS 
infrastructure. 


9.1.1 EDE Scaleability 


The EDE must be _ highly available and scaleable 
while also employing rapidly evolveable, plug-and-play 
hardware and software infrastructures, so that new services 
are easily added, data formats changed or updated, and 
additional streams and clients supported. 


An opportunity to improve scalability of the EDE is 
parallelism of the transaction histories. Specifically, 
transaction histories from TPF can be executed in the EDE 
under the assumption of causality, which maximizes the 
parallelism in the stream. 


An additional enhancement of the EDE is one that also 
replicates the DWS itself, to attain high levels of 
availability and scalability. We are designing solutions 
based on event mirroring and/or hot standbys, again using 
additional cluster computing engines. 


9.1.2 Low Latency Events 


One issue is the latency of outbound events, generated 
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in response to the receipt of new input events by the EDE 
and subsequent state updates. High latency for such events 
has strong effects on operational capabilities and on the 
customer experience, the latter exemplified by Delta's 
ability to rapidly display flight and gate change 
information. Latency is affected by both event transport 
and event processing overheads. We first consider 
processing overheads. While these overheads are reduced 
by using an in-memory representation of the EDE' 
operational working set, there exist additional latency and 
bandwidth issues caused by verbose event representations 
and the unnecessary copying of events in interactions with 
the event-based communication infrastructure. 


We are addressing these issues as_ performance 
opportunities by incorporating portable binary 
input/output (PBIO) encodings of event transfer formats 
along with “Just In Time XML” [2],[3],[4]. Effectively, 
by organizing the in-memory representation of the DWS 
to more closely match the application-friendly/discrete 
events, the PBIO technique allows the EDE to simply 
drop the memory image on the wire. This dramatically 
reduces buffer coping in the sender, since marshaling to an 
intermediate representation such as XDR or XML is not 
necessary. To deal with sender memory packing and 
endianness, the receiver has pre-cached meta-information 
that describes the memory structures that it receives as 
events from the sender. The receiver re-constructs the data 
structure in its native packing and endianness format and 
additionally translate the message into a contemporary 
format such as XML. This process occurs under the PBIO 
library and is abstracted from the receiver’s application 
code via some middleware package. 


9.1.3 Communications Scaleability 


Many applications can operate successfully in the 
presence of message loss and can take advantage of relaxed 
reliability protocols. This characteristic does not imply 
that the applications must be concemed with inconsistent 
views of the data. This characteristic means there are 
natural altemative means to ensure application information 
integrity. What is fundamentally required in this scenario, 
is the ability to detect event loss and the ability to re- 
synchronize a client application upon detection of message 
loss. Such is the case of the FIDS application of the OIS. 
If message loss occurs the FIDS client can re-synchronize 
by requesting an initial state and begin receiving events 
that update that state. 


The performance/reliability tradeoffs of receiver- vs. 
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sender-initiated multicast protocols are well known, 
offering stronger vs. weaker reliability vs. throughput, 
respectively [6]. For our environment, we have developed 
and are now evaluating a hybrid approach, in which 
attributes of both types of protocols are used to achieve a 
compromise for required reliability with high throughput. 
In this protocol, the receiver is responsible for lost 
message detection via sequence number analysis, and the 
sender buffers messages to accommodate retransmission 
requests. Periodically, the receiver issues a consolidated 
ACK for some sequence of messages, such that the sender 
can purge buffers. 


To account for the implosion of these consolidated 
ACKS and NAKS by many receivers, NAK and ACK 
concentrators serves as a representative for some number of 
assigned receivers [5]. A sender is initiated and waits for a 
specified number of concentrators to join as representatives 
of the receivers. Next, the concentrators are launched, 
where they wait for a specified number of receivers to join 
their respective concentrator. When all expected receivers 
join the concentrator, the concentrator joins the sender and 
message flow begins. All ACKS and NAKS are forwarded 
via the concentrator. 


9.1.4 Bandwidth Conscious Initial States 


Some applications of the OIS require initial states on 
the order of 3 to 5 MB (non-compressed) in size. In 
situations where large numbers of display points 
simultaneously join the OIS event flows, this can have 
dramatic implications on the server load as well as 
bandwidth consumption. Since, display points are 
typically connected to the OIS via a WAN link on the 
order of 6 Mbs, the bandwidth alone allows 15 initial 
states per minute. Incorporating 90% compression 
increases the rate to 150 per minute. However, 
compression induces additional overhead and 150 initial 
states per minute remains far from sufficient. 


Delta’s current OIS utilizes a hierarchically organized 
distributed server caching architecture for handling initial 
state load. Since caching and the computation and re- 
computation of initial states can have significant 
performance effects, especially for the highly available, 
replicated EDE, we are pursuing a scaleable and bandwidth 
conscious solution to this problem. Potential techniques 
include a combination of techniques, such as, PBIO, 
Forward Error Correction, Local Recovery, Periodic State 
Multicasting, and Distributed Initial State Servers. 


10. Simulation 


To simulate a possible future commercial deployment, 
we define our target simulation of an OIS that can support 
on the order of 100,000 capture points, with larger future 
systems having up to 1,000,000 capture points. We vary 
the event types, from 100 for a basic system, to 5,000 for 
a complex system. We model a basic, mid-end AP system 
as supporting 5 output devices and 5 input devices per 
AP, a complex system supporting an additional 500 
output devices (e.g., passenger pagers) and able to deal 
with inputs from other sources (e.g., direct conversations 
with other APs). Consequently, the number of event types 
handled per AP varies from 50 to 500. Initially, we 
assume the current transaction rate of the commercial 
system. However, our research will experiment with much 
more demanding event systems, including those that emit 
continuous events, such as real-time aircraft status 
including pitch, yaw, and thrust, which would be tapped 
directly from an on-board control bus. 


11. Conclusions, Status and Future Work 


We have described the research and commercial 
opportunities presented by operational information 
systems, and their strategic importance to Delta Air Lines. 
An interesting approach to building new systems pursued 
by Delta is to tap its legacy operational systems, then 
reproduce desired images of operational information for 
new, mid-tier operational information systems (OIS). The 
idea is to create additional systems on which new business 
applications can be developed, without jeopardizing 
already existing systems and their operation. 


Issues that arise for operational information systems 
include: (1) the efficient capture, transport, and delivery of 
events carrying operational data, in the wide-area 
environment in which Delta must operate, (2) the online 
derivation of consistent views of operational data, based 
on which various applications in the OIS may be run, 
including dealing with incomplete operational data and 
with diverse orderings and timing for event receipt, and 
(3) creating highly available OIS components. 


We are continuing our research into the efficient, 
scaleable, and low latency processing and distribution of 
events, by evolving our  communication/event 
infrastructures and OIS event processing and storage 
engines. In addition, we will pursue scaleable methods for 
wide area event distribution and collection. Finally, we are 
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investigating the creation of highly available COTS 
cluster machines for the new mid-tier OIS' operational data 
engines and stores, so that these systems can offer the 
availability and reliability now offered by the existing 
legacy infrastructure. 
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Abstract 


We present our experiences in benchmarking the 
reliability of the cache component of a storage system in a 
development environment. The reliability metrics we 
measured are availability from the standpoint of the host 
and maintainability from the standpoint of the system 
operator. We created errors using software fault injection, 
and measured their impact using a combination of 
performance measurement techniques and the rehearsal of 
maintenance procedures. This paper gives three case 
studies. The first two describe experiments that recreate 
very specific breakdowns in the software logic, and the 
third describes an experiment simulating a memory 
hardware failure that creates unpredictable effects. We 
found that, taken together, these various techniques gave 
us a useful picture of how well our cache management 
software tolerated faults. 


1. Introduction 


Measuring the reliability of software, a relatively 
unexplored topic within the systems community, has 
recently been dubbed one of the major challenges facing 
computer scientists who come from that background [1]. 


From the standpoint of industry, the positive feeedback 
that reliability measurements bring is clear. Doing so helps 
determine whether one version of software is more reliable 
then a different version on the same system. It can alert 
developers to where attention should be focused, in 
particular whether valuable time should be spent writing a 
complex or simple solution. Creating errors also acts as a 
trial run for the recovery process employed by the system 
Operator or customer service engineer, testing the 
robustness and effectiveness of diagnosis utilities for 
locating and fixing the problem. 


In this paper, we discuss our experiences in measuring 
the reliability of the cache component of a modern disk 
array. We did not attempt to benchmark the entire system, 
choosing instead to focus on the cache because it lies at 
the heart of the architecture of the product. Errors 
frequently appear in cache before they appear on the disk 
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[6]. The techniques we describe are by no means 
revolutionary. However, our goal is to demonstrate the 
usefulness of the techniques, and to give some insights 
into where future research could be directed. 


In the product we examined, the error detection and 
recovery software of the cache subsystem is quite 
sophisticated. The design has no single point of failure and 
a great deal of resiliency in its structure. This work is 
intended to work torwards developing techniques to check 
if the hardware and software satisfies that design goal. 
Additionally, we desire a more explicit mechanism for 
determining how the software’s effectiveness improves as 
it evolves. Presently, deriving that notion can be done by 
studying a dispersed set of statistics ranging from the 
binary results generated from regression testing, to reports 
summarizing the errors generated at customer sites. The 
desire for reliability benchmarks stems from a need to 
have a more immediate, reproducible, source of 
information. 


The product we examined had software and hardware 
specifications readily available and modifiable for the 
purpose of our tests. This allowed us to employ software 
fault injection, a widely used technique, to generate faults 
[2][9][12]. 


The fault’s impact on availability was in part measured 
with tools and techniques used by our performance 
measurement group. The fault’s impact on maintainability 
was assessed by rehearsing the formal procedures a system 
operator would have taken in case of the fault, and noting 
what happened. We created faults to test both narrow, 
targeted points in the software logic (“targeted faults”) and 
at broader problems (“untargeted faults”). The former 
technique was useful for stressing important algorithms in 
a very specific way. Realistically, such tests could not be 
custom designed for all the algorithms on the machine, 
and only provided reliability information on a small 
portion of code. For the system in its entirety, we turned to 
the later technique. Untargeted faults provide a reliability 
metric at the granularity of the system rather then the 
algorithm. By using both techniques selectively, we were 
able to get a more complete picture of reliability. 
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This paper is organized as follows: Section 2 
characterizes the systems we benchmark. Section 3 
discusses our methodology for generating faults and 
measurements. Section 4 contains studies showing how 
“targeted” faults test a narrow (but important) aspect of 
the system’s reliability. We found faults that acted 
randomly in a scattershot means provide better statistics 
on overall system robustness. Section 5 discusses those 
experiences. Section 6 explores some ideas relating to the 
integration of reliability benchmarking into software labs 
and future directions in research. Section 7 reviews related 
research, and section 8 concludes. 


2. The Storage Device and Cache Subsystem 


In this section, we give a very high level description of 
the architecture of the system we test and the role the 
cache plays in the system. We then describe in more detail 
how faults which appear in the cache are detected and 
categorized. 


The product is a large disk array. The storage may be 
accessed over multiple I/O channels, which may be 
connected to varying types of hosts (e.g. MVS, UNIX), 
that consequently use varying protocols (e.g. ESCON, 
SCSI). A set of processors that we collectively call the 
‘‘front-end” are devoted to interpreting the protocols and 
communications from the host systems. Another set of 
processors (the “back-end”) operates the disk drives. It 
consists of a set of CPUs that are divided between the 
disks according to configuration. The CPUs may 
Communicate with each other via one or more networks, or 
a centralized memory, or both. 


A large cache in the product serves as a holding place 
for data between the front and back-end. The cache is 
accessed from the CPUs over redundant, high-speed 
backplanes. On write operations, the front end CPUs 
transfer data from the channel to the cache, and the back 
end CPUs that control the target disks transfer data onto 
storage. On read operations, the path flows in reverse. 
Data in cache that has not yet been written to disk is 
“dirty”. Data is removed from cache using a variant of the 
LRU algorithm. 


The system cache size may change dynamically. For 
example, if a given threshold of errors is detected, the 
cache is dynamically fenced off so that it no longer can be 
used. Additionally, the user may add, remove, or replace 
units of memory with minimal impact on availability to 
the user. 
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High Level Block Diagram of System 





SCSI/F 


Errors in the cache are grouped into two categories: 
hardware and software. A software fault is a “‘bug”’ that 
resides in the code running on the front or back-end CPUs. 
A hardware fault consists of a number of bits which no 
longer function properly during read or write accesses 
within a given cache line. To be categorized as a hardware 
error, the number of faulty bits must exceed that which is 
correctable by the hardware’s EDAC (error detection and 
correction) logic. Hardware faults in the cache may also be 
manifested in faulty components (e.g. the front end or 
backplane malfunctions). There is redundancy at each 
level of the hardware to mitigate the impact of such 
problems. 


Cache errors are further categorized by the impact they 
have on the user. For example, availability faults hinder 
performance but do not corrupt data. A hardware error that 
corrupts meta-data related to the LRU algorithm might 
affect optimal replacement strategy, but the user would 
still be able to load data at some reduced rate or response 
time. 


Other metrics used to describe cache errors include 
latency and burstiness. Latency quantifies how long ago 
the fault occurred. Clearly, the shorter the latency, the 
easier it is to detect root cause, especially if the amount of 
space devoted to logs is limited. Burstiness describes what 
errors cluster together. A cache error may propagate to 
other errors on the disk or channel controller, or may be a 
symptom of a problem originating in those subsystems. 


The system tracks errors using logs that preserve the 
context of the fault (e.g. stack trace, counters) for 
debugging. Errors are detected in the cache by background 
scrubbing tasks and during the I/O operations. The 
frequency of running the scrubbing software (which 
impacts error detection latency) must be balanced with 
providing enough time for processing host requests. 


The cache has a set of diagnostic and development 
tools used to monitor aspects of the subsystem, including 
the state of the LRU algorithm, host utilization, meta-data 
associated with the cache (e.g. software locks), and error 
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detection and recovery. The proper functioning of these 
diagnostic capabilities, even in the presense of severe 
faults, is important. 


In summary, we are verifying the reliability of one of 
the components of a highly available system. We note that 
the system is made up of many different redundant 
subsystems, each of which could be analyzed separately. It 
would be useful to analyze the entire system as a whole, 
but the variety of hardware would make this a more 
difficult project. 


3. Methodology 


In this section, we describe the test configuration for 
our reliability measurements. Because of limited resources 
we had to trade off accuracy in our measurements for 
expediency. Nevertheless, the configuration was 
successful in helping us reach conclusions. We then 
discuss the metrics we use to measure availability and 
maintainability. For maintainability, our measurements 
were based in part on the subjective analysis of human 
beings. This is because of the complexity involved in 
developing automated measurement techniques. 


To quantify availability, we adapted the general 
methodology for availability benchmarking to our 
environment [1]. Essentially, this procedure works by 
injecting one or more faults into the system while 
measuring a Quality of Service (QOS) metric. In our case, 
we wished to know the fault’s impact on overall response 
time and throughput. These metrics appealed to us because 
they were already well-established in our vocabulary (for 
describing performance), and we had mature techniques 
and instruments, as well as seasoned in-house specialists, 
to do the measurements. Additionally, we knew of several 
applications (routinely used for our functionality tests), 
that were sensitive to unexpected deviations in those 
metrics. 


Our workload generator consisted of a dedicated MVS 
mainframe running scripts to generate I/O. The storage 
system was connected to the host over 12 ESCON 
channels. The storage system had 8 GB of cache. There 
were 96 physical hard drives on the machine, each with a 
capacity of 18GB. The drives were partitioned into 288 
“logical volumes,” which were the “disks” visible to the 
host. We performed no other I/O or special applications on 
the storage subsystem. 


For each test we ran a mix of 25% writes and 75% 
reads on randomly chosen blocks on the disks. This was a 
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crude approximation of customer behavior, and ideally, 
we would prefer an I/O stream that predicted the impact 
on customers by mirroring actual user behavior. However, 
the behavior of users varies greatly from application to 
application. Creating a single profile representing the 
“average user’ is beyond the scope of this experiment. In 
performance testing, different tests are run to test different 
classes of common I/O profiles (e.g. online transactions, 
sequential write). This will most likely be our course of 
action for future work. 


We generated I/O requests from the host at a single 
rate, which was at a relatively low level compared to the 
maximum the system could handle. We took this approach 
in order to approximate the level of I/O of a typical 
system, rather then the level of an “envelope test”, which 
might never be seen outside of performance benchmarking 
labs. Our measurement software, originally designed for 
performance testing, recorded the response time and [I/O 
throughput once every minute. Our availability measuring 
tools were not accurate, but this was acceptable, as we 
were more interested in understanding the fault’s impact 
then getting a high degree of precision. 


The effect on maintainability was evaluated by 
manually simulating the corrective actions that the 
customer service engineer would take in the case of a 
fault. Those actions were known by following the 
instructions corresponding to the error in a knowledge 
database used by customer engineers, as well as 
interviewing them in person. When no solution in the 
knowledge database matched a fault, we determined what 
a customer engineer would do by conducting interviews 
and following our own judgement. 


We considered writing an automated script to perform 
maintenance functions (derived by viewing logs of error 
recovery situations that had occurred in the past), but 
concluded this method was not helpful. A_ typical 
“solution” to a problem, as carried out by the system 
operator, involves a sequence of decisions, which are 
manifested by entering different diagnostic commands 
depending on the state of the machine at the time. A log 
only contains a sequence of commands for one unique 
situation. Simply “playing back” the same sequence of 
commands during fault injection could be inappropriate 
depending on the state of the machine at the time of the 
fault. 


For example, suppose a fault in the cache was the type 
that propagated to another subsystem, such as the back- 
end CPU. The technician’s first job would be to work on 
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those problems, which would include checking the 
integrity of the disk. If the disk was a member of a RAID 
group, the data may be in several intermediate states. A 
script that accounted for the myriad possible states the 
machine could be in would be extremely complex and 
potentially error prone. 


Maintainability was quantified using three parameters. 
Each parameter was rated on a scale of increasing quality: 
low, medium, and high. We call the first parameter 
effectiveness of diagnosis tools. To obtain it we noted the 
correct existence and operation of diagnosis utilities and 
error information. For example, in some cases we found 
that the faults we created did not have utilities to diagnose 
the problem. To obtain information the technician would 
be forced to have a relatively deep understanding of the 
code and dump raw memory and interpret it. In such cases 
the effectiveness of the tools would be judged to be of 
lower quality. 


The second parameter was simplicity of solution. For 
example, a simple recovery would be to invoke a software 
correction utility, and a more difficult recovery would be 
to physically replace a component that failed, or upgrade 
the code. It is almost always preferable to employ the 
former solution. 


Our third parameter, robustness of diagnosis tools, 
quantifies the correct functionality of management 
interface software in response to severe problems in the 
storage system; severe problems in the latter should not 
cascade into the former. Systems under intense stress 
should still be capable of interpreting such utilities and 
maintaining logs, otherwise the problem would persist, 
and there would be no corrective option other than 
shutting down the system. 


Lastly, the degree of severity of the generated fault was 
tunable. This allows the tester to gradually increase the 
severity until the effect becomes noticeable, or the system 
completely shuts down. This “point of no return” is a 
useful data-point, even if it is completely unrealistic and 
would never happen under real circumstances. 


In addition to availability and maintainability metrics, 
we recorded: (1) how long it took for the problem to be 
detected by the system, (2) whether it was self correcting, 
(3) whether it was streaming (i.e. recurring repeatedly). 


To sumarize, we had little trouble finding existing 


techniques to measure availability, but found that 
obtaining measurements to measure maintainability had to 
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be invented. A criticism of our maintenance tests may be 
that because our opinions on the “quality” of 
maintainability are subjective, they are subject to 
controversy. But there are inherent difficulties in 
automating maintenance tests. Finding practical solutions 
to those problems may be an interesting area of research. 


4. Targeted Fault Injection 


In this section, we describe the “targeted” tests we 
performed to measure the resilience of particular code 
modules and specific recovery paths. Our first case study 
examines a situation where an important data structure is 
not synchronized between the different CPU’s, and our 
second describes the effect of a rogue CPU that holds a 
shared software lock for unacceptably long periods. 


4.1 Case Study 1: Unsynchronized Memory 
Maps 


The first fault was a synchronization error. We wanted 
to test the behavior of the system when the different CPUs 
in the front and back end did not see the identical map 
representing which portions of the cache were available or 
fenced. In effect, some number of CPUs would believe 
that more memory existed than others. We believed such a 
problem would manifest itself in transient cache errors, 
but depending on the severity of the problem the number 
of errors may impact the overall availability of the system. 


We wrote fault injection software to purposely break 
the synchronization of the memory maps. We adjusted the 
severity by changing the number of out-of-sync CPUs, and 
the size of cache (expressed in 32 MB chunks) disagreed 
upon. We attempted to break synchronization between 
both the front and back end CPUs to learn what difference 
that made in availability. We hypothesized that if the 
front-end CPU had more memory visible it would fill it 
with data on write operations, and the backend CPUs 
would then post an error when the dirty track was 
detected. Conversely, if the backend CPU had more 
memory, it would fill it on read operations, and the error 
would be posted immediately as the front-end CPU 
responded to the host. 


For faults of low severity, we found no measurable 
effect on performance no mater which CPUs were out of 
sync. However, when we increased the number of out-of- 
sync CPUs to half those in the system, performance was 
noticeably impacted. Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the 
difference in impact between low and high serverity tests 
when backend CPUs were modified to have more memory 
visable. The respecting figures show the system’s response 
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Figure 1; {/ O Rate for 1 Gig Out of Sync on 1 backend CPU 


Figure 2: 1/0 Rate for 4 Gig Out of Sync; all backend CPUs 





time over a 20 minute interval (displayed on the x and y 
axi, respectively), in which a synchronization fault was 
injected and repaired. In the low severity test, no effect on 
response time was noticed. In the high severity test, the 
fault was injected at minute 5 and corrected at minute 10. 
At minute 12, the response time jumped as the system 
apeared to catch up with requests that had been delayed. 


The degredation in response time occurred because 
one part of the system would attempt to access disabled 
memory, generating an error. Each time this happened 
there was a small delay to report the error. The greater the 
severity the more the delays aggregated, hence this 
recovery period grew longer as the severity increased. We 
did not see cascading errors at low severity, but we did at 
high severity. 


We found that at high severity, after we fixed the 
problem (by re-synchronizing the memory maps _ using 
diagnostic utilities), there was a brief period of continued 
performance degradation, the cause of which we are 
investigating. We also found that when we repeated the 
same high severity test on front-end CPUs, the impact on 
throughput was somewhat greater, which was in accord 
with our hypothposis that front-end CPUs are more 
vulnerable to this type of problem. 


Maintainability in the synchronization case was 
attainable. The diagnostic procedure and _ problem 
discovery process was to manually check the memory map 
on each CPU, compare that with others, then disable the 
memory banks until all CPUs saw the same memory map. 
The transient errors did not affect management software 
functionality even at the greatest severity. We therefore 
rated robustness to be of high quality. However, the 
diagnostic utilities only showed the memory maps for 
individual CPUs, rather then all of them at a time, and 
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they did detect the problem (i.e. they did not verify 
identical memory maps on each CPU). We therefore rated 
the diagnostic effectiveness to be of medium quality. 


One concern was that to resynchronize the memory 
maps the CPU had to undergo a subset of the initialize 
microcode load (IML) processes. While this was a 
strightforward operation, it was time consuming enough to 
delay a small number of I/O completions. Simplicity of 
solution was therefore graded medium. 


4.2 Case Study 2: Broken Locks 


Our second test was to force improper functionality of 
a cache software lock. The purpose of the lock is to protect 
meta-data related to the LRU replacement algorithm. Our 
fault injector simulated a rogue CPU that had gone into a 
loop in which it repeatedly took and held the cache lock. 
When this occurrs beyond an expected amount it prevents 
other CPUs from accessing that meta-data and can delay 
I/O completion. We tuned the severity of this fault by 
increasing the frequency and length of time the lock was 
taken over a 20 minute period (e.g. at low severity the lock 
would be taken once and held for a period of 50 
microseconds, and at high severity the lock would be 
taken 10 times and each time held for a period of 5 
seconds). 


As we expected, availability was impacted by this 
fault. The longer the lock was held the greater the host 
impact. Beyond a particular point the host timed out on the 
I/O, which we recorded as a cascading error. We also 
found that, as in the first test, there was a recovery period 
during which performance was still impacted. Figure 3 
shows the results from one test of high severity. In the 
graph, the lock was taken by the rogue CPU 3 times, and 
held for a duration of one minute at each instance. The 
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Figure 3: |mpact on Response Time with Misused Lock 
(High Severity) 
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graphs shows a 30 minute period (represented on the x 
axis) versus the system’s response time durring that 
period. At minutes 6, 10, and 15 the rogue CPU took the 
lock and held it for a period of 20 seconds. 


At low severity (lock held for less then one second), 
the response time was not impacted. In between the two 
extremes of high and low severity, response time varied. 
We were able to gradually increase the severity to find 
where the effect began to become noticeable. Beyond a 
certain pomnt a CPU waiting for the lock would assume the 
rogue CPU had malfunctioned and so would take the lock 
by force, thus the problem was self correcting. However, 
in our high severity tests the rogue CPU would continually 
re-aquire the lock. 


We discovered several management utilities used the 
lock in order to function and their capabilities degraded 
when the fault was severe. This led us to grade robustness 
to be medium. We suggested a “force” option to these 
utilities to bypass taking the lock. In doing so, the acuracy 
of the utility would be impacted (because exclusive 
control of the meta-data would not be held). This would 
normally be an acceptable tradeoff, however, because in a 
real-time debugging scenario obtaining timely information 
is more important then perfect accuracy. 


We found this problem difficult to diagnose. When we 
presented it to a customer service engineer (without telling 
him of our experiment), it took him a longer time to 
determine the root cause of the problem, relative to the 
first experiment. At the highest severity levels (an endless 
loop repeatedly taking the lock), the only course of action 
is to reset the CPU to terminate our fault injecting 
program. We graded simplicity of the solution to be low. 
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Because the available management utilities were 
relatively obscure and cryptic (they were used primarily 
by developers as opposed to system operators), we graded 
their effectiveness to be medium. We recommended 
“ding a new counter into the lock mechanism in a 
prominent display utility. It would be displayed in a red if 
the lock was taken more than some number of times 
within an interval. 


4.3 Conclusions from Case Studies 1 and 2 


With the knowledge gained by these two tests we could 
more easily determine whether devoting development time 
towards early detection of these faults would be useful. In 
the first case, a complex mechanism to ensure 
synchronization between the CPUs could be designed. But 
because the complexity would be high and the impact of 
the bug was relatively low (and simple to detect were it to 
actually occur), the arguments to stick with a stmpler 
recovery mechanism won out. The second problem 
(greedy locking) was more severe, but because of the 
unlikelyhood of its actual occurance we confined our 
recommendations to improvements to management 
utilities. 


5. Case Study 3: Untargeted Fault Injection 


In this section, we discuss our tests for simulating 
hardware faults in the cache memory. The goal of these 
“untargeted” tests was to verify that in the presence of 
these conditions the system would generate a brief 
sequence of transient errors before fencing off the 
offending memory, switching to a write-through mode (if 
not in one already), and alerting the operator. 


A hardware fault manifests itself when the software 
fails to perform a read or write operation to the cache. 
Whenever this occurs, the software should follow a 
recovery path rather than assume the operation succeeded. 
Because the cache is accessed from many points in the 
system, there are many recovery paths to test. Rather than 
laboriously test each one (the targeted aproach), we 
created faults randomly and attempted to get a statistical 
sense of the correctness of the recovery paths. 


The fault injection software works by inverting enough 
bits in a cache word to defeat the error correctton code 
(ECC). On our system there is a mechanism to disable 
ECC generation. We disabled ECC generation, wrote 
random data into the cache word, then re-enabled ECC 
generation. At that point the ECC no longer corresponds to 
the data and so will flag an error when it is accessed. The 
location affected in the cache was adjustable to be LRU 
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Maintenance Tests Results 
Measurement | Case Study 1 | Case Study 2 | Case Study 3 
Coverage Targeted | Targeted Untargeted 


Diagnosis Medium Medium High 


algorithm meta-data or overall system state. Although 
certain regions of memory (such as system timers) are 
more likely to be accessed quickly by a CPU (thereby 
triggering the fault) than others, all memory errors will 
eventually be found by background memory scrubbing 
processes. 


Effectiveness 
Diagnosis 
Robustness 


Solution 
Simplicity 


The fault injection software’s severity was adjusted by 
increasing the number of faults created. In our 
experiments, we increased the number of memory faults in 
granularities of 2, 10, 100, 200, 400, 1000, and 
250000000. We did not benchmark availability using the 
performance techniques of the previous section because 
the act of fencing memory directly affects performance 
because the size of the cache shrinks. An availability 
benchmark would have to distinguish that expected 
degradation from the unexpected consequences of 
software errors. We left the project of learning those 
interrelations to future work. 


At low severity (granularities of 1,2,10), our tests 
showed some diagnostic utilities functioned marginally 
slower, and a limited number of transient errors (affecting 
neither availability nor data) were generated. When we 
increased the severity to between 200 and 1000, the 
number of transient errors grew slightly, and we 
encountered errors in two out of 10 instances that did not 
recover immediately. 


At high severity, we found some diagnostic utilities 
functioned very slowly when a large number of multi-bit 
errors were inserted. For example, one utility scans the 
cache to count the number of data blocks that are dirty, 
and in so doing, accesses the cache many times. If those 
accesses touched a “broken” cell in memory, the code 
would try again, repeatedly, until a timeout occurred. This 
is because accessing global memory was done through a 
wrapper function, which checks for errors and optionally 
retries the access some number of times if there was an 
error. We found in the case of the utility in question, the 
optional “retry mode”’ was enabled. That caused the utility 
to run so slowly as to be practically unusable. Our 
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recommendation was to invoke the wrapper such that it 
would only attempt accessing the cache once. 


In another case, we found diagnosis utilities that swept 
the cache would terminate after encountering the first 
memory error. This slowed the recovery process faced by 
customer service engineers. We recommended modifying 
the utility to continue processing the entire cache. Overall 
we graded robustness of tools to be of medium quality. 


Diagnosis at each level of severity was straightforward: 
replace the “faulty” memory component. We had no 
difficulties executing that solution at any of the severity 
levels, and therefore we graded simplicity and efficiency 
of the solution to be of high quality. 


An important lesson we learned was that correlating 
faults generated in this experiment to a particular piece of 
the software could be very difficult. For example, if 10000 
faults are generated, and one of them causes a cascading 
error that impacts some other functionality, the problem 
becomes a tedious search for which of the faults has an 
incorrect recovery path that produced the problem. An 
important enhancement to the fault injector software will 
be to improve logging of where the fault was generated. In 
summary, we found that our diagnostic tools had several 
areas of improvement in the area of robustness. 


6. Discussion 


We found that rehearsing the corrective action with a 
customer service engineer was a useful technique. During 
such “fire drills” we could observe firsthand whether the 
system’s diagnosis utilities were effective and how soon it 
would take to locate and fix the problem. We are skeptical 
that automated scripts could be devised to simulate real- 
time debugging, except under greatly simplified 
conditions. 


An organization’s QA department may be the logical 
home for reliability “regression” tests. Such tests would 
have to be carefully developed, because untargeted fault 
injection can create bugs that are difficult to find and may 
waste developer time. Conversely, targeted tests may be 
too specific and numerous to be efficiently used by a QA 
group already burdened with tracking ever-changing 
software. In many cases it may be preferable for reliability 
testing to be done according to the responsible developer’s 
sense of the software’s sensitivity to a problem. 
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We note there is another class of behavior that may 
negatively effect system availability. An “upgrade event” 
is some user-initiated modification of the system, such as 
hot-swapping a drive or portion of memory. For a 
continuously available system, such operations should 
minimize availability degradation. 


We consider these to be a separate class of problems 
for three reasons: (1) these operations are normally part of 
the manufacturers regression tests and significant losses of 
availability should be detected at that time; (2) 
maintenance upgrade events are rare (hot-swapping a 
major component of the system typically happens on the 
order of months or years); (3) Availability degredation is 
expected as some upgrade events necessarily have some 
effect (e.g. such as hot-swaping memory can lead to cache 
misses), and many utilities (e.g. gathering exhaustive drive 
or cache statistics) executed durring the maintenance 
procedure will necessarily sidetrack the system from 
completing I/O requests. 


It would be desirable to quantify the entire system’s 
reliability as a whole, rather than one component. 
Conceivably, this could allow two competing products to 
be compared against the same reliability benchmark. 
However, as noted by Prasad [10], this may not be 
possible. The range and variation of errors, and how they 
affect systems such as the one we test, is large. Separating 
a system such as ours into components (e.g. the cache) 
greatly simplifies the problem of reliability analysis [9]. 


We believe the problem of testing reliability of closed 
systems represents a fruitful area of research. It would be 
useful to obtain a sense of a system’s reliability using 
some agreed upon criteria or standard, as is possible with 
performance tests. 


Achieving this goal will be challenging. Measuring the 
reliability of a closed system (e.g. comparing competing 
products) is difficult [12]. Closed systems limit the scope 
of fault injection because software fault injectors cannot 
be written and hardware data-paths are unknown. 
Additionally, because the system’s components (e.g. disk 
drives, memory cards), may be customized hardware, 
modifying them in a way to accurately generate a known 
fault is difficult. Finally, the management path (how 
system operators diagnose their systems in real-time) may 
be unobtainable. 


Comparing the reliability of different storage systems 
is also complicated by the great variance of configuration 
options. Comparing “apples to apples” is very hard. To 
isolate testable similarities between competing machines, 
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it is helpful to draw from experiences in performance 
testing. In such tests, certain subsystems play dominating 
roles, and other components are ignored. For example, in 
performance tests, the number and type of multiple input 
streams (SCSI, fast SCSI, fiber, ESCON, etc.), the number 
of drives, and the cache size are the most important 
variables that impact performance. The myriad of other 
potential configuration options provided (e.g. mirroring, 
RAID, dynamically attached disks), impact performance 
in a less obvious ways. We suggest evaluating two 
systems with the same configuration of dominant 
subsystems. 


7. Related Research 


Software fault injection (SFI) has frequently been used 
to generate untargeted faults. For example, by mutating 
code a programming error can be simulated [12]. Or, by 
simulating processor failure, a random event is created [2]. 
By repeatedly generating errors in this way statistics can 
be derived on reliability. Chen demonstrated that by using 
SFI, a positive development loop can be created to 
gradually improve the code [9]. 


The ISTORE project is studying reliability in storage 
systems, and has developed methodologies for availability 
benchmarking which we adapted for this paper. Their 
work has focused on examaning closed systems (e.g. 
Windows 2000) [1]. This work is directed torwards a 
development environment, in which any software fault 
instrument could be built for reliability measurement. Note 
that in development environment portability concerns (a 
frequent objection to SFI) are less of an issue. 


Some work has been done to conceptually disassemble 
the complex software architecture that makes up a large 
storage system [6]. Kaaniche showed that once this is 
done, the problem of reliability measurement is somewhat 
simplified because lower “hierarchies” of software 
functionality may be viewed as a black box. Taking this 
useful perspective, our view in this paper was from the 
middle of the system, and the front and back end CPUs 
and devices were the “black boxes’’. 


8. Conclusion 
In this report, we have described our experiences in 
applying reliability benchmarks to the cache subsystem of 


a large disk array. We successfully found deficiencies in 
diagnostic utilities and located the fault severity levels at 
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which availability to the host became degraded. The work 
had a positive effect on the product as all of the 
deficiencies found were fed back to the designers who 
then made appropriate corrections. Two important lessons 
we learned are (1) testing techniques which focus both on 
particular algorithms and the overall system gave us a 
more complete picture of the system’s reliability; and (2) 
maintainability is difficult to measure without human 
participation. 
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Abstract 


The HP V-Class server family provides up to 32 processors and 32 GB of memory in a single cabinet. Scalable 
Computing Architecture technology allows multiple V-Class cabinets to be interconnected, forming a single cache 
coherent non-uniform memory architecture (CCNUMA) system providing up to 128 CPUs and 128 GB of memory. 
This paper discusses some interesting aspects of the Scalable Computing Architecture and the changes made to the 


HP-UX kernel to operate in this environment. 


1. Introduction 


The Scalable Computing Architecture (SCA) was pro- 
posed to extend the scalability of Hewlett-Packard’s 
high end V-Class machine. The V-Class is a crossbar 
based symmetric multiprocessor (SMP) machine. The 
SCA machine connects up to four V-Class nodes using 
a high-speed high bandwidth interconnect to conform 
to the cCNUMA architecture. 


Normally, Hewlett-Packard’s UNIX machines conform 
to a well-defined architecture as specified in [1] and 
[2]. The V-Class machine [3, 4] did not fully conform 
to this architecture. However, by emulating the 
PA-RISC architecture in the firmware layer, the HP- 
UX operating system could be supported on the V- 
Class. The architectural anomalies of the V-Class plat- 
form created unique challenges in supporting HP-UX 
on the SCA platform. This paper describes the modifi- 
cations made to the HP-UX kernel to address some of 
these anomalies in the hardware and to extend the ca- 
pabilities of the V-Class to meet the requirements of 
the cCNUMA architecture. 


At the time we began the SCA operating system work, 
the V-Class hardware platform was already running 
HP-UX in a single node configuration. In addition, the 
SPP-UX operating system, based on the Mach [15] 
micro-kernel, was running on essentially the same 
platform (referred to as X-Class) in a multi-node con- 
figuration. Leveraging the technology used on the X- 
Class architecture to expand HP-UX server product 
line to 128 processors was viewed at that time as a cost 
effective way to expand HP’s UNIX server line. 


2. V-Class Hardware Architecture 


Figure 1 is a high-level block diagram of a single cabi- 
net V-Class HP computer system. 
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Figure 1: V-2500 Node 


The V-Class system is a crossbar-based machine. On 
the V-2500, four processors are attached via dedicated 
busses (termed Runway busses) to a processor agent 
chip (SPAC). From each SPAC there is attached a PCI 
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interface chip (SAGA) and bus. Memory is interleaved 
across banks that are managed via memory access con- 
trollers (SMAC). A single node V-2500 system is 
compliant to the PA-RISC platform architecture, im- 
plementing a coherent I/O SMP platform. A maximum 
configuration V-2500 consists of 32 CPUs, 8 SPACs, 8 
PCI busses (with 3 slots each), and 8 memory boards 
(SMACs) providing 4 to 32 GB of memory. Not shown 
in the diagram is the utilities board. It contains re- 
sources used in bootstrapping, reset, configuration, and 
diagnostic functions. This board contains an RS-232C 
port used to connect to the system console, an Ethernet 
connection used for manufacturing and system diag- 
nostic purposes, an LCD display, non-volatile and flash 
RAM used to hold system firmware and configuration 
settings, and static RAM used by the system firmware. 
Each SPAC has access to the utilities board of its con- 
taining node. 


At the bottom of Figure 1, we see that a Toroidal Ac- 
cess Controller chip (STAC) is attached to each 
SMAC. This chip implements a variation of the Scal- 
able Coherent Interconnect (SCI) protocol over one to 
two rings. The STACs and rings are sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Coherent Toroidal Interconnect (CTI). 
This interconnect allows V-Class systems to be scaled 
to multiple nodes (where each node is a cabinet of up 
to 32 CPUs). Most processor or I/O transactions are 
conducted through a SPAC, through the crossbar and 
to a SMAC. If the transaction refers to a component 
not on the local node, the SMAC forwards the request 
to its corresponding STAC that in turn traverses the 
correct ring to a remote node STAC. On the remote 
node, the STAC sends the transaction to its associated 
SMAC where it is resolved or forwarded through the 
remote crossbar port to the appropriate component. 
Inter-node requests are interleaved across multiple SCI 
rings in the appropriate ring set (each STAC resides on 
two rings labeled X and Y). Inter-node memory coher- 
ency is managed on a 32-byte line basis. Sample V- 
Class SCA system configurations are shown in Figure 
2. The node numbering contains hardware topological 
and routing information; this is the reason that nodes 
in a 4-node system are numbered 0, 2, 4, and 6. 


The multi-node V-Class architecture includes a second 
level inter-node cache, referred to as the CTI cache or 
the network cache. This is a region of local node mem- 
ory that is interleaved across memory controllers and is 
used to cache remote node accesses. The processors 
cannot access memory used in the CTI cache. Each 
node typically has 16M to 512M of its local memory 
used in the CTI network cache. The CTI cache size is 
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Figure 2: Sample SCA Configurations 


configured at boot and is not dynamically configurable; 
a reset is required to change it. 


The precise layout of coherent memory space depends 
upon the number of memory boards present, size of the 
DIMMs used on the boards and the amount of memory 
configured as CTI cache. However, as the node number 
is encoded into the high order bits of the physical 
memory address, the memory space of node 0 starts at 
0, node 2 starts at 64G, node 4 at 128G, and node 6 at 
192G. 


All of coherent memory is globally accessible except 
the memory that is referred to as node private or force 
node id memory. When the V-Class system was archi- 
tected, it was anticipated that each node would need 
some local memory below 4G for firmware and special- 
ized software. To address this need, a special memory 
access mode known as force node id was introduced. 
This feature causes the first 128M of each node to be 
locally mapped, providing firmware with desired local 
32 bit-accessible memory on all nodes but resulted in a 
peculiar physical aliasing property. Consequently, 
these regions of memory are only accessible by CPUs 
on the local node. 
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Figure 3: SCA Physical Memory Space 


Figure 3 shows the SCA coherent memory address 
space. 


3. SCA Software Architecture 


The software development work to support HP-UX on 
the SCA platform was determined by asking the sim- 
ple question, “How is a Multi-Node V-Class complex 
not like a symmetric multi-processor (SMP) system?” 


and addressing the anomalies so identified. The fol- 
lowing discussion summarizes these anomalies and the 
steps taken to address them. 


3.1. Device Management and [I/O 


One software design goal is to maintain kernel inde- 
pendence from the details of the underlying NUMA 
system. However, for scalability reasons, it is some- 
times necessary to be able to know about the NUMA 
aspects of the system. To reconcile these conflicting 
goals, we used an abstraction termed a locality domain 
to provide a rough gauge of “local” versus “remote.” A 
locality domain is a collection of resources including 
processors, memory, and possibly I/O devices. Equal 
latency to memory is the characteristic relating re- 
sources grouped into a locality domain. On a V-Class 
SCA system, locality domain boundaries always corre- 
spond exactly to the boundaries of a physical node, but 
the abstraction allows future architectures to define 
these boundaries more flexibly. 


So that this locality domain abstraction could have 
long-term applicability to other hardware products, it is 
desirable to prevent exposing hardware-independent 
code to hardware specific concepts such as the non- 
sequential node numbers of the V-2500. Therefore, a 
logical mapping was instituted to insulate high-level 
software from the hardware-dependent node number- 
ing of V-Class. 


The design resulting from these considerations com- 
partmentalizes the hardware node numbering in a low- 
level hardware-dependent layer, exporting a sequential 
locality domain or “logical node” numbering to higher- 
level software when such knowledge is required. This 
logical node numbering results in a four-node system 
with logical nodes 0, 1, 2, and 3. 


In the following discussion of I/O we will discuss two 
different methods of identifying I/O devices: Hard 
Physical Address (HPA) and hardware path. A de- 
vice’s HPA is a unique 64-bit address used internally 
by system software to identify a device and (in most 
cases) to actually map it into the processors’ address 
space. We will also discuss hardware paths, which 
identify devices by their relative location in the system 
hierarchy of adapters, controllers, and device instances. 
The hardware path identifies each element in the sys- 
tem with a hardware address that is unique with re- 
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spect to its superior hardware element; it is not con- 
strained to fit uniquely in a 64-bit address. 


Software normally performs I/O on PA-RISC systems 
by manipulating Control and Status Registers (CSRs), 
which map into the processors’ address space. On a 
Multi-Node SCA complex, many of the CSRs are not 
globally accessible across nodes. PCI I/O controller 
CSRs are accessible only by CPUs on the node contain- 
ing that PCI controller. Utilities board functions are 
accessible only from the node containing that utilities 
board. Most other non-CPU system Core Electronics 
Complex (CEC) registers are globally accessible. The 
CPU and most system gate arrays may be addressed 
globally with unique addresses, as the node number is 
encoded within the physical address. However, PCI 
CSRs are mapped node private only; they are not 
unique complex-wide. For example, all PCI card CSRs 
for slot O of the first PCI bus of each node will have 
identical physical addresses. 


For I/O devices accessed through HP-UX drivers deal- 
ing with this aspect of the architecture requires driver 
software to use process management primitives to mi- 
grate its execution to a CPU on the node containing the 
device to be accessed. 


For block devices as accessed via the file system, the 
solution for binding to the correct node took advantage 
of existing code that preferred (for cache efficiency 
reasons) to run the base level code of a device driver on 
the processor that is designated to handle interrupts for 
that device. The preference, previously implemented as 
optional by this I/O forwarding code, simply was made 
mandatory for the SCA system. 


Two sub-cases must be considered to provide direct 
access to block and character devices, as the kernel 
supports both legacy uniprocessor drivers as well as 
multiprocessor-safe drivers. For multiprocessor safe 
drivers, the I/O system was modified to assure that the 
interrupt delivery is targeted to a processor on the cor- 
rect node (that is, the node containing the device) 
when initializing the device. Base level processing for 
a multiprocessor-safe driver is bound to a processor on 
the correct node at the time a request is made; this 
binding lasts only for the duration of a specific request 
but has the tendency (unless the requesting process has 
otherwise specified a processor binding) to migrate 
processes to the node containing I/O devices they use 
most heavily. 


For uniprocessor drivers, HP-UX provides an emula- 
tion wrapper that binds all such drivers to the first 
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processor booted (termed the monarch processor). By 
so doing, this wrapper technique forces traditional uni- 
processor serialization when executing base level re- 
quests, and by forcing the interrupt handlers to run on 
the monarch processor as well, provides a very simple 
paradigm to protect against reentrancy. For the SCA 
architecture, however, this model had to be improved 
or uniprocessor driver support could not be provided. 


The existing uniprocessor binding mechanism could 
not simply select the monarch as the emulated uni- 
processor target on an SCA system due to the restric- 
tion that I/O CSR access is usually not possible across 
nodes. We attempted to create a generic mechanism 
that by using a semaphore per device manipulated in a 
generic wrapper could provide the serialized semantic 
required by uniprocessor drivers. After providing the 
serialization required, we could use the process man- 
agement primitives to bind the executing thread to the 
appropriate processor. This seems at first to be a sim- 
ple task, but when a driver sleeps (for instance, await- 
ing input from a serial port), the generic semaphore is 
still held by the driver and as a result, no other process 
can enter the device driver. A semaphore type that is 
automatically released when the holder sleeps can 
solve this problem, but an efficient implementation of 
such a semaphore type could not be provided in the 
time available. As a result, support for uniprocessor 
device drivers could not be maintained for SCA sys- 
tems. 


There are restrictions on access to the utilities board 
functionality that are closely related to those described 
on CSR accesses. The utilities board resides in non- 
coherent system CSR space and is accessible only by 
CPUs on the local node. Therefore, CPUs on one node 
cannot access the console, NVRAM, or firmware stor- 
age areas on another node. 


The NVRAM and firmware storage restrictions do not 
greatly impact the kernel. The kernel retrieves data 
from firmware only through architected firmware 
interfaces. The SCA system design calls for all signifi- 
cant firmware configuration data to be stored on node 0 
only. By using appropriate scheduling primitives, soft- 
ware assures that the firmware interfaces are invoked 
from node 0 only, and so this restriction is made a non- 
issue. 


The utilities board also contains the serial port used as 
the console. Just as is done for other HP-UX device 
drivers, the console driver uses scheduling primitives 
to bind to a CPU on the correct node, which for the 
HP-UX system console is always node 0. (There are 
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serial ports on each node’s utilities board, but those on 
nodes other than O are normally unused). 


A reliable global reset is required to reboot the system; 
without a reliable reset, one or more processor may not 
participate correctly in the next system boot. The V- 
Class hardware reset mechanism is implemented by 
writing to a specific CSR on the system utilities board, 
and it resets only the local node. But hardware does not 
provide a system-wide atomic reset on a Multi-Node 
SCA system. No HP-UX kernel change was required 
to address this anomaly. Instead, the V-Class Processor 
Dependent Code (PDC) firmware was modified so that 
a firmware-initiated reset request would reset the en- 
tire complex, rather than a single node. The firmware 
accomplished this by using a diagnostic communica- 
tion interface between nodes of which the kernel is 
totally unaware. 


The V-Class hardware implements two distinct meth- 
ods of addressing non-I/O device CSRs, referred to as 
node-local and global modes. When HP-UX was ini- 
tially ported to the single-node V-Class platform, a 
decision was made to use the simple node-local ad- 
dressing mode for processor HPA (Hard Physical Ad- 
dress) access, as well as other ASIC CSR accesses. 
This addressing format is useful for accessing CSRs on 
the current node of execution, but cannot access CSRs 
on remote nodes. 


Inter-node access requires a more general global ad- 
dress format for CSRs. This uses a wide-mode (64-bit) 
address format that the underlying single-node firm- 
ware does not supply. 


In addition to correct CSR hardware addressing, each 
module must be uniquely identified by its HPA. The 
HPA returned for a memory module is a Coherent 
Memory address. The HPA returned by firmware for 
CPU modules during device discovery is the physical 
address of the CPU’s CSR block. These CSRs are lo- 
cated in the non-I/O CSR space. The path through the 
crossbars is included in the address. Since the kernel 
does not know how to route an address to a remote 
node through the crossbars, it relies on the firmware to 
provide it with an HPA that will work for the platform 
configuration. Because the path can be different from 
one node to another, it is required that all nodes of a 
Multi-Node V-Class platform are fully populated with 
SPACs, SMACs, and STACs for this to work correctly. 


The address space used to access PCI I/O cards and 
core device I/O CSRs is termed Local I/O Space (core 
devices are those built into the system, not attached via 


a peripheral card). Access to this space is available 
only to CPUs on the same node as the PCI bus adapter 
or core I/O device. The method used to generate ad- 
dresses for the local I/O space does not permit the node 
number to be embedded into a 64-bit or 40-bit physical 
address. However, the HPA returned by PDC firmware 
during device discovery for these modules is not a valid 
CSR address. Therefore, the HPA is used only to iden- 
tify the module and not to access CSRs. This allows us 
to treat the address as if it were a coherent memory 
address for the purposes of generating a unique 64-bit 
HPA. 


To support V-Class SCA I/O, a hardware path must 
uniquely identify each I/O device. The hardware path 
is generated from the device path supplied by PDC 
firmware in response to a PDC_SYSTEM_MAP com- 
mand during module discovery. On a single-node sys- 
tem, the device path returned by PDC does not contain 
an indication of the node number containing the mod- 
ule. It is possible - in fact, quite likely - that when two 
or more nodes are combined to form an SCA system, 
two or more devices will have the same path, making it 
impossible to distinguish between them. Therefore, an 
indication of the physical number of the node contain- 
ing the I/O module has been encoded in the first com- 
ponent of each device in an SCA system. 


For example, the hardware paths for single node V- 
Class devices have the I/O adapter number - the com- 
ponent called the SAGA on V-2500 systems - as the 
first component of the hardware path. There may be up 
to 8 adapters per node, numbered from 0 to 7. Each 
SAGA controls up to 3 PCI slots, numbered 0 to 2. For 
instance, 2/1/0.4.0 would refer to a SCSI disk attached 
to SAGA 2, PCI slot 1, SCSI id 4. If this same 
SAGA/slot/SCSI-id occurs on node 2, adding the node 
number times 32 to the I/O adapter number uniquely 
identifies that adapter within the complex. Extending 
the previous example, 66/1/0.4.0 would represent 
SAGA 2 of node 1, slot 1, and SCSI target 4. 


The HP-UX kernel typically derives system timing 
information from an internal control register that im- 
plements an interval timer (termed the itmr). Each 
processor contains such an itmr, and in almost all HP 
PA-RISC systems, these itmrs are synchronized. On an 
SCA V-Class system, the interval timers (itmrs) within 
a node are all generated from a single crystal clock 
source and so are synchronized within that single node. 
However, the clocks are separate for each node. This 
means that the itmrs cannot be used to generate syn- 
chronized timing information across nodes of the com- 
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plex, as they can drift with respect to one another over 
time. 


Some code needing timing of events precisely across 
the system that previously used the processor itmr reg- 
isters was modified to use a V-Class specific feature. 
The V-Class hardware provides a ] microsecond pe- 
riod counter known as the Time of Century counter. 
This counter is 64 bits wide and globally synchronized 
in hardware. The maximum inter-node skew is 1 mi- 
crosecond. This provides system software with a glob- 
ally consistent view of time without requiring synchro- 
nized processor clocks across nodes. 


For generic time accounting purposes, we did not want 
to introduce V-Class specific code throughout the ker- 
nel. To support a few other systems with asynchronous 
clocks, the kernel already had the ability to compen- 
sate for itmr drift by maintaining a synchronized per- 
processor bias tracking the drift of each processor’s 
itmr against the master (or monarch) processor. We 
were able to take advantage of this existing mecha- 
nism and extend the synchronization code to use the 
Time of Century hardware as a global reference to 
precisely compensate for the clock drift between 
nodes. 


The PDC firmware of each node had no visibility of the 
other nodes’ resources; each node’s PDC initially oper- 
ated totally independently. It was immediately obvious 
when starting the SCA kernel design that compensat- 
ing for this major “non-SMP-ness” explicitly in the 
kernel would become very intrusive if handled with ad 
hoc methods. Consequently, a “front-end” or facade 
layer was designed to produce PDC firmware function- 
ality supporting multi-node SCA in a transparent man- 
ner. This component is called Multi-Node PDC layer. 
It is linked into the HP-UX kernel and mapped spe- 
cially into the shared memory region. The Multi-Node 
PDC Front-End provides the following functionality: 


a. A unified module table, with some limited excep- 
tions: only node O core I/O modules are included; 
as a result the kernel has no access to console or 
diagnostic LAN ports of non-zero nodes, and non- 
zero node memory modules do not include node 
private memory. 


b. The node local CSR address format used by under- 
lying PDC firmware is modified to use the com- 
plex-wide global addressing format containing an 
explicit node number 
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c. Device paths encoded to include the module’s 
node number. 


d. Runtime support for PDC requests that require a 
remote call to another node. 


e. Ability to perform inter-node memory copies from 
one node’s local memory to another node’s local 
memory for specialized initialization and crash 
dump requirements. 


The resulting layer of software should be considered 
logically as a part of the system’s firmware. Whereas 
it is linked into the kernel image, after an initialization 
call, it is never directly called again. Instead, it re- 
places the contents of the location used to vector into 
the PDC firmware, directing firmware requests to its 
own entry and then chaining, where appropriate, to the 
underlying PDC firmware. This design allows the 
Multi-Node PDC layer to be updated when the kernel 
is updated. This design choice was made to simplify 
both development of the firmware layer and field up- 
grades of existing single-node systems to SCA con- 
figuration in the field, and its design succeeded in so 
doing. However, it requires a logical separation of 
responsibility so that the Multi-Node PDC layer cannot 
make calls back into the kernel; if this is violated (for 
instance, by inadvertent use of a compiler-generated 
runtime library support function call), the firmware 
layer may fail during system boot of non-zero nodes. 
Maintaining this separation has proven to be difficult 
over time, and since the consequences of violating the 
required layering are both profound and difficult to 
diagnose, the design choice is questionable in hind- 
sight as a permanent part of the kernel. 


3.2. System Characteristics 


One very significant way in which a V-Class SCA sys- 
tem differs from a traditional SMP system is that there 
exists a special memory region on each node termed 
force node-id or node private memory (as discussed 
above in Section 2) This memory consists of the first 
128M of each node, and is accessible only by CPUs on 
the containing node. The node private memory is 
unique in its combination of attributes: 


a. Spatial locality: Ina NUMA sense, access is guar- 
anteed to be efficient because this memory is by 
definition local to the accessing node. 
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b. Limited accessibility: only processors on the node 
may access this memory. This is enforced by the 
hardware. 


c. Uniquely instantiated per node: this refers to the 
fact that a given address of memory may contain 
different values on different nodes. This can be 
very useful for variables that are location depend- 
ent; an obvious example is a single location con- 
taining the node number for each node. It allows 
the use of a single variable in the code to be used 
differently depending upon the node context of the 
accessing CPU. 


The kernel text segment is replicated, one copy per 
node, in an effort to reduce instruction fetches between 
nodes. This lowers latency and at the same time does 
not pollute the CTI caches with kernel text. The node 
private memory of each node is used to contain that 
node’s copy of the kernel text. (The obvious but much 
less efficient alternative to this replication would have 
required loading the kernel at or above the 128Mb 
boundary, in globally shared memory.) 


To accomplish the replication, a new _ function 
rm_ktext_replicate() is called during system boot. If 
running on a platform other than Multi-Node V-Class, 
rm_ktext_replicate() performs no action and returns 
immediately. On Multi-Node V-Class, the function 
copies the kernel text segment from the node private 
memory area on node zero to the node private memory 
area of all other nodes in the system. 


The actual replication of kernel text is done near the 
very end of the initial phase of the boot sequence. The 
replication is done after the point at which the kernel 
has performed all platform dependent optimization 
decisions. In addition to copying the kernel text itself, 
page zero (which contains data shared between the 
kernel and PDC firmware) also is replicated to all 
other nodes. The memory copy operation is done via a 
firmware interface added specifically for V-Class SCA 
systems. 


The layout of text and data within the SCA kernel is 
different than that of a traditional HP-UX kernel. As 
part of exploiting the node private memory architecture 
to replicate the kernel text, the SCA kernel is linked 
specially, specifying an alternate memory map to the 
linker. A mapfile specifies that the text segment re- 
mains at a low address in physical memory, and so is 
in node private memory, but the data segment is placed 
just above 128M, and so is in global shared memory. 


The HP PA-RISC processor performs translations from 
virtual to absolute addresses using a hardware structure 
called the Translation Lookaside Buffer (TLB). The 
purge instruction TLB (pitlb) and purge data TLB 
(pdtlb) instructions are used to manage processor TLB 
entries. On the SCA V-Class platform, these transac- 
tions are not broadcast between nodes. Another limita- 
tion is that there can only be one outstanding purge per 
node. 


To address these architectural limitations, the kernel 
implemented an inter-node RPC (Remote Procedure 
Call) interface that is initiated by a software interrupt 
when a TLB modification is performed. The interrupt 
is serviced by dedicated kernel handler code to per- 
form the needed purge operation on each node. Chal- 
lenges addressed in the design include the need to 
make the service code very efficient and responsive, 
yet minimize intrusion of the software on architectur- 
ally conforming HP systems. 


Processor caches in all multiprocessor systems must be 
managed with care. For PA-RISC based systems, the 
flush instruction, flush data, and purge data cache in- 
structions (fic, fdc, and pdc) are used to maintain con- 
sistent cache state among CPUs. In the SCA V-Class 
platform, these flush instructions are not broadcast 
between nodes. The instruction cache is a particular 
problem, as there does exist a method to cause a global 
data cache flush of a line of memory. There is a special 
host op instruction supported by the PA-8x00 proces- 
sors that is passed nearly transparently to the system 
gate arrays. This instruction will globally flush a line 
of memory from all data and network caches. It is re- 
ferred to as the NCFG instruction (Network Cache 
Flush Global). The host op instruction is not precisely 
interchangeable with the existing architected flush 
instructions, so special software handling was required. 


The instruction cache anomaly required handling user 
space pages via what we called write-execute demo- 
tion; a page of user accessible memory could not simul- 
taneously be granted both write and execute permis- 
sion. Such pages are internally recorded in the virtual 
memory system as allowing write and execute, but set 
up in the hardware as only write or execute. The per- 
missions are switched from one to the other in the ker- 
nel’s trap handler upon an attempt to write an executa- 
ble page or to execute a writable page. There was con- 
cern that this mechanism might be too inefficient for 
applications that engage in lots of runtime patching. 
This has not been found to be a problem based on our 
limited experience, as most such instruction patching 
or generation occurs only once during a process’s life- 
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time. However, the implementation does produce an 
inconsistency that the application can detect via the 
probe instruction, which sees the “real” hardware per- 
mission ~ only write or execute - rather than the emu- 
lated write and execute permission. Consequently, we 
created library function interface for use by any appli- 
cation that needed to get the correct result on all archi- 
tectures. This interface is written so as to query the 
virtual memory system for the permissions on the SCA 
V-Class system, rather than trusting the probe instruc- 
tion. 


Kernel pages can be handled more simply, as the ker- 
nel functions used to flush caches and purge the TLB 
could be modified and/or patched as required. The 
modifications to use the RPC mechanism alluded to 
above were in fact implemented using a single para- 
digm, sharing data structure definitions and software 
Strategies. When a cross node purge or flush operation 
is required, the processor generates a pre-designated 
interrupt type (which differs for purge and flush) to a 
pre-designated partner processor. The data structure 
involved records the address range and operation to be 
affected. The interrupt is serviced at a high priority 
level; the requestor, in order to maintain the required 
architectural semantics of the flush or purge operation, 
must busy wait until the partner completes the re- 
quested operation. 


There are rare - but quite possible — cases wherein 
matched pairs of processors on two different notes, 
each the pre-designated RPC partner of the other, 
could encounter a deadlock. If one processor holds a 
spinlock while requesting a flush operation (as some- 
times occurs in the page directory manipulation) and 
its RPC partner processor is in fact waiting for the 
same spinlock, the result would be a deadlock, since 
the waiting processor has disabled interrupts in the 
spinlock acquisition code. To avoid this potential 
deadlock, we modified the kernel’s spinlock routines so 
that threads waiting for spinlocks periodically check 
for outstanding remote TLB purge or cache flush re- 
quests and service any so detected, thereby avoiding 
deadlock. 


Finally, the virtual memory system was modified to 
reflect the ccNUMA memory system attributes. 
Roughly stated, the latency to lines of memory within a 
node is 500 nanoseconds. This can blossom 2 to 4 
times for remote accesses (2.2 microseconds). In addi- 
tion, access time is not strictly bounded; it can be de- 
pendent upon SCI ring contention. The actual coher- 
ency state of a line (home, dirty, read shared) and the 
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operation being performed (read, write, flush) on the 
line also impact the latency. 


As more NUMA architectures are anticipated in the 
future, the virtual memory system was enhanced with 
knowledge of the locality domain abstraction to allo- 
cate memory as efficiently as possible. A first-fault 
strategy was chosen to instantiate pages for a process 
from the memory pool of the first locality domain 
(node in this case) to generate a fault on the process’s 
address space. 


The HP-UX process management system was enhanced 
to efficiently employ the NUMA characteristics of the 
V-Class SCA architecture. The scheduler was given 
knowledge of the system’s locality domains so that it 
could effectively place newly created threads as well as 
appropriately avoid migrating threads across locality 
domains. 


The primitives available for locating threads and proc- 
esses on specific locality domains and CPUs within the 
system were enhanced. Particular attention was paid to 
needs by the I/O system, which may need to migrate 
threads onto processors appropriate to the node con- 
taining a particular physical device. 


A new utility mpsched was provided to explicitly con- 
trol thread and process placement within the complex. 
The policies provided are 


a. Round robin launch policy, in which launches 
of child threads or processes alternate among 
all localities until all localities have been se- 
lected once, then starts over as needed. 


b. Least loaded launch policy, under which child 
threads or processes are launched on the least 
loaded node in the system at the time of crea- 
tion. 


c. Fill first launch policy, wherein successive 
processes or threads are launched on the same 
locality domain as their parent until one has 
been launched on each processor in the local- 
ity domain; at that point, new threads are cre- 
ated on the next locality domain. 


d. Packed launch, under which _ successive 
threads or processes are launched on the same 
locality domain as their parent; a different lo- 
cality domain is never selected. 
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The default scheduling decisions, at a coarse level, 
attempt to start new processes on the least loaded node 
and new threads of an existing process on the node 
containing the creating thread. In addition, the load is 
periodically balanced among nodes when the imbal- 
ance exceeds some threshold or some node becomes 
idle. 


4. Related Work 


One finds a consensus in published literature that ap- 
proaches beyond traditional SMP are necessary to 
achieve cost effective scaling of parallel computer sys- 
tems. The approaches to implement such scaling alter- 
natives vary greatly. Descriptions of hardware imple- 
mentations in the literature include the directory-based 
ccCNUMA hardware designs of DASH [5] and Alewife 
[6] as well as Cache Only Memory Architecture (or 
COMA), exemplified by Kendall Square’s KSR-1 and 
analyzed in [7] and [8]. A hybrid of cCNUMA and 
COMA, termed Reactive NUMA, is described in [9]. 
An approach using a Cache Coherent Network of 
Workstations (CCNOW) is described in [10]. Yet an- 
other approach is to omit caches altogether, compen- 
sating for the resultant latency by instruction-level par- 
allelism, exemplified by TERA [16]. Studies of mem- 
ory and process placement in NUMA systems have 
been extensively described and analyzed in [11], [12], 
[13], and [14]. 


Operating systems for NUMA architectures may be 
monolithic SMP systems modified for NUMA such as 
our HP-UX port, or micro-kernel based. Micro-kernel 
based solutions have included Mach [15]. The SPP- 
UX Mach-based operating system from the HP Convex 
Division used a message-passing paradigm to commu- 
nicate between distinct micro-kernel instances running 
on each node. Other proprietary operating systems are 
described in many of the above hardware references. 


5. Conclusions 


In this paper we described the issues encountered and 
the solutions used for the SCA V-Class project. Some 
of the areas addressed are platform-specific and unique 
to the V-Class architecture. However, other areas re- 
lated to NUMA memory management techniques and 
process and thread management in a NUMA environ- 
ment can be leveraged on future HP platforms. 


Internally, the V-Class SCA platform is being used to 
study and improve the performance and the scalability 
of the HP-UX Operating System. We expect that our 


experience and learning from the V-Class SCA plat- 
form will enable the HP-UX operating system to scale 
to even larger configurations in future. 
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Abstract 


As IPC mechanisms become faster, stub-code efficiency 
becomes a performance issue for local client/server 
RPCs and inter-component communication. Inefficient 
and unnecessary complex marshalling code can almost 
double communication costs. We have developed an 
experimental new IDL compiler that produces near- 
optimal stub code for gcc and the LA microkernel. The 
current experimental IDL‘ compiler cooperates with the 
gcc compiler and its x86 code generator. Other com- 
pilers or target machines would require different opti- 
mizations. In most cases, the generated stub code is ap- 
proximately 3 times faster (and shorter) than the code 
generated by a commonly used portable IDL compiler. 
Benchmarks have shown that efficient stubs can increase 
application performance by more than 10 percent. The 
results are applied within IBM’s SawMill project that 
aims at technology for constructing multi-server operat- 
Ing systems. 


1 Motivation 


Multi-server and component-based systems are promis- 
ing architectural approaches for handling the ever- 
increasing complexity of operating and application sys- 
tems. Components or servers (and clients) communi- 
cate with each other through cross-domain method in- 
vocations. Such interface method invocations, if cross- 
ing protection boundaries, are typically implemented 
through the inter-process communication (IPC) mech- 
anisms offered by a microkernel. 

Firstly, component interaction in such systems has 
to be highly efficient. Therefore, for over a decade, 
performance-oriented research focused on microker- 
nel construction, in particular IPC performance, fi- 
nally resulting in acceptable IPC overheads (100. ..200 
cycles)[6, 2]. 

Secondly, component interaction has to be conve- 
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niently usable from an application programmer’s per- 
spective. This requirement led to the development 
of interface-definition languages (IDLs), e.g. Corba 
IDL [7], DCOM [3] and their corresponding IDL com- 
pilers. From interface procedure/method definitions, 
such compilers generate stub code that marshals param- 
eters on the client side, communicates through IPC or 
RPC kernel primitives with the server, unmarshals the 
parameters on the server side, invokes the corresponding 
server procedure/method, etc. As a result, a programmer 
can specify and use remote interfaces as easily as inter- 
nal ones. 


So far, IDL-compiler research has focused more on 
generating code in a portable and adaptable way than 
on producing efficient stubs. In fact, stub-code per- 
formance was insignificant for early microkernels that 
required multiple thousands of cycles per IPC. How- 
ever, with high-performance IPC, stub-code efficiency 
becomes an issue. 


For example, when using the Flick IDL compiler [4] 
for the SawMill Linux file system [5], we found that the 
generated user-level stub code consumed about 260 in- 
structions per read request. When reading a 4K block 
from the file system, the stub code adds an overhead of 
about 17% due to stub instructions. (The stub code may 
also generates further indirect costs through side effects 
such as cache pollution.) For an industrial system, such 
overheads can no longer be ignored. 


Hand coding of the aforementioned stub resulted 
in 80 instead of 260 instructions. Although this 
was a singular experiment, it gave us some evidence 
that improving stub-code generation might be worth- 
while. The potentially achievable reductions justified 
a compiler-construction experiment to explore whether 
near-optimal stub code can be generated at reasonable 
costs. 

This paper describes the resulting IDI* compiler that 
generates code for gcc on x86 and the L4 microkernel. 
The current IDL’ is a prototype that purely focuses on 
generating efficient code. Portability and adaptability 
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are ignored and remain a topic for future work. 


Structure of the paper 


This paper reports on progress that has been made with 
IDL’, an experimental IDL compiler for the L4 mi- 
crokernel. Section 2 sketches prerequisites for under- 
standing the subsequent discussion such as IDL syn- 
tax, L4-IPC mechanisms, and our experiences using the 
Flick IDL compiler in the SawMill project. Section 3 
describes the stub-code model that was designed for 
the IDI4 compiler, and Section 4 illustrates the code- 
generation principles. Finally, Section 5 reports on the 
achieved stub-code quality, Section 6 discusses the costs 
of adapting the system to other processor architectures 
and compilers, and Section 7 concludes. 


2 Prerequisites 


2.1 L4/x86 IPC 


L4’s [6] basic communication paradigm is synchronous 
IPC. Typical operations are send, receive, call (atomic 
send&receive), and atomic reply&wait. Rich message 
types help to improve end-to-end IPC performance: 

Register messages consist of a small number of 32-bit 
words that are sent and received in general purpose reg- 
isters. On the x86 platform, up to 3 words (plus sender 
id and message descriptor) can be transferred as a reg- 
ister message. As there is no need for copy operations 
across address space boundaries, register messages have 
the lowest IPC costs, e.g. 180 cycles on a Pentium III 
450 MHz. 

Memory messages can be used to copy longer mes- 
sages from the sender’s address space to the receiver. 
Message size can be up to 2MB; however, this mech- 
anism is slower than a register message because it in- 
volves copying from/to memory, and the kernel might 
have to establish a temporary mapping to make both ad- 
dress spaces available at the same time. 

Indirect strings avoid unnecessary copy operations 
to/from the message buffer. Up to 31 strings can be 
included in a memory message. On the receiver side, 
buffers for such strings can be specified so that the IPC 
can copy directly from server object to client object or 
vice versa. Scatter/gather permits strings to be gath- 
ered on the sender side and/or scattered on the receiver 
side. Thus multiple blocks can be directly transferred to 
a single receive buffer; a single send buffer can be split 
into multiple blocks. Figure 1 illustrates how a complex 
memory message is transferred. 

Map messages map pages or larger parts of the 
sender’s address space into the receiver’s space. This 
feature enables user-level pagers and main-memory 
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Figure 1. Compiex memory message in- 
cluding indirect strings. 


management on top of the microkernel. Special commu- 
nication mechanisms based on shared regions can also 
be constructed. 


2.2 SawMill 


IBM’s SawMill project aims at addressing the complex- 
ity of developing and maintaining a variety of custom 
operating systems. With the emergence of embedded 
and personal systems, the need to create operating sys- 
tems customized to device and application requirements 
has increased significantly. The development and main- 
tenance of these operating systems is quite unwieldy. As 
a first step, the SawMill project is developing an ap- 
proach and tools to decompose existing operating sys- 
tems into flexibly reusable components. The next step is 
to define an architecture upon which efficient and robust 
operating systems can be composed. This framework is 
being applied to Linux to create SawMill Linux which 
consists of Linux-based components running on top of 
the L4 microkernel. It provides typical system services 
through multiple user-level servers, such as file systems, 
device drivers and network systems. Further general 
components such as memory servers, task servers, and 
access control managers enable the composition of a co- 
herent Linux system. 


2.3 Flick 


IDL Compilers such as Flick [4] are relatively easy to 
port to a new OS or middleware kernel, and they are ex- 
tensible through new data types. The output of an IDL 
compiler is typically used as input for a general-purpose 
compiler, e.g. gcc, that a programmer uses for code de- 
velopment. Easy adaptation of the IDL compiler to new 
general-purpose compilers is a further relevant property. 
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Flick tries to generate efficient stub code by using in- 
line functions and macros for the generated stubs when- 
ever possible. Nevertheless, at least when combined 
with gcc, this results in huge amounts of data transfer 
operations that are logically superfluous. In theory, a 
compiler should be able to remove all of them. In prac- 
tice, the required data flow analysis is too complicated; 
consequently, inefficient code is generated. 


3 Designing a Stub Model 
3.1 A Simple Stub Model 


We first describe a simple stub model to illustrate the 
tasks performed by stub code on the client side and on 
the server side. For this simple model, we assume that 
a client invokes a procedure or method / that is sup- 
plied by the server. Synchronization and concurrency 
are ignored in this simple model. M has in parameters 
(values passed from the client to the server), out param- 
eters (result values passed from the server back to the 
client), and inout parameters that are first passed to the 
server and then overwritten by results coming back from 
the server. 

The IDL compiler generates a client stub procedure 
M-tien. for each function / in the interface definition. 
The client stub is called locally by the client application. 
The fact remains hidden that the service function does 
not run locally, but rather in another address space or 
even on another computer thousands of miles away. The 
client stub assembles a message with all the information 
the server requires to complete the task, including all the 
parameters (marshalling). 

The message is then sent to the server, and the client 
waits for the server’s reply. The reply message contains 
all out and inout result values. The client stub unpacks 
these values from the message and stores them in the 
appropriate client parameters (unmarshalling). In detail, 
the client stub Mien — 


constructs a request message that contains all 
input and inout parameters, and a key that 
identifies the procedure/method M (mar- 
shalling), 


[c2| sends the request message to the server that 
implements M and waits for areply message 
from the server; 

[C3 | fills the inout and out parameters with data 
received through the reply message (un- 
marhalling);, and 


| C4 | retums to the invoking client. 
The server programmer implements a procedure M server 


on the server side for each method // of the interface 
definition. 


The IDL compiler generates a central code pattern 
that handles communication, decoding, marshalling, and 
unmarshalling of parameters. This central server code 
typically includes a main loop that receives requests 
from clients and distributes them to the correspond- 
ing server procedures Meenver, For each Meerer, the 
IDL compiler generates a server stub that examines 
the request packet and retrieves the input data (unmar- 
shalling). The stub then invokes the routine itself and 
finally creates a reply for the client. 

An IDL compiler should generate both the main loop 
and the stubs automatically. Users should be able to eas- 
ily modify the loop code, because they might want to 
implement additional features, e.g. load balancing. 

In detail, a thread that waits for client requests — 


[So | receives the request message and uses the 
received key to determine which proce- 
dure/method M should be invoked and which 
parameters are expected and will be returned 
by M; 


extracts in and inout parameters from the re- 
ceived request message (unmarshalling), 


a) [2 


S2| calls the server procedure Mserver with the 
extracted parameter values; 


constructs a reply message and stores the re- 
sult values of all inout and output parameters 
of procedure Mserver in that message (mar- 
shalling); 


[s4] sends the reply message back to the client. 


Steps C2, SO, and S4 are basically determined by the un- 
derlying IPC system, in our case by the L4 microkernel. 
Steps C4 and S2 are determined by the general-purpose 
compiler used, in our case gcc. Marshalling and unmar- 
shalling, steps C1+S1 and S3+C3, are less restricted and 
more crucial. As our experience with Flick shows, a less 
optimal model can easily result in significant copy over- 
head for marshalling and unmarshalling. 


3.2 Marshalling Through Direct Stack Trans- 
fer 


To get an idea of how parameters can be communi- 
cated most efficiently between Meijen, and Myeryer, We 
first look at a local procedure call. Gcc and many other 
C compilers push input-parameter values on the stack 
prior to procedure invocation. Figure 2 shows the stack 
layout for a procedure called with 3 input parameters. 
Now look at the remote case. Three parameter val- 
ues have just been pushed on to the client stack (left, 
Mtient). On the server side (right), Mseryer would ide- 
ally expect a stack of exactly the same content since 
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Moient 
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Figure 2. Procedure with 3 input parame- 
ters. 


M server has exactly the same parameters as Mijen. Basi- 
cally, the stub code had to copy the stack frame one- 
to-one from the client to the server stack. No addi- 
tional operations would be required for parameter mar- 
shalling/unmarshalling. 

Since out parameters in C are typically implemented 
through pointers (which are passed as in parameters), we 
have to extend the parameter set by pointers that point to 
those variables that are later sent back to the client as out 
parameters. Figure 3 illustrates the three basic layouts: 


Function ID 


Header ] 
Return value 





Figure 3. Message layouts. (J): sent by the 
client to the server; (2): received message, extended to 
server stack; (3): message sent back by the server to the 
client. 


1. The client constructs a message that contains all in and 
inout values (plus optional strings). The message buffer 
has enough space to receive the reply message from the 
Server. 


2. The server extends the received message by pointers that 
make the inout and out parameters (and optional strings) 
accessible for the server procedure Mserver. Then it in- 
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vokes Mserver. AS anormal C function, it works on its 
input parameters (PTR, IN and the caller ID). 


3. After returning from Msener, the stub removes pointer 
and in parameters from the stack, pushes the return value 
and an appropriate message header, and sends the result- 
ing reply message to the client. 


An immediate consequence of the stack and message 
layouts is that the IDL compiler must sort parameters 
to enforce the sequence in, inout, out.! 


3.3. Complex Data Types 


At this time, the only data types IDI‘ handles are 32- 
bit words and strings (up to 2 MB). It will be extended 
by pages to also handle mapping through IDL functions. 
Any other data type can be implemented through those 
basic types. Large objects like arrays or structs can be 
transferred as strings, while small objects (characters, 
short integers) may safely be extended to 32-bit words. 

Extending smaller objects to words has no additional 
costs since gcc maps such objects to words anyhow 
when generating local function calls. Implementing 
large data types as indirect strings is beneficial since it 
avoids copying them into the message buffer. 


4 Generated Code — An Example 


To further illustrate details, we analyze the output that 
the compiler generates for the function pfs_write of the 
physical file system (pfs): 


int pfs_write([in] int handle, 
[in, out] int “pos, 
[in] int len, 
[in] int data_size, 
(in, size_is(data_size)] int “data); 


IDL‘ generates three files which contain the client stubs, 
the server stubs and the main server loop. Client and 
server stubs are generated as asm functions for gcc. The 
server loop is inC so that it can easily be modified by an 
application programmer. It is common to all functions 
and decodes incoming requests, i.e. selects the appro- 
priate server function and invokes it through the server 
stub: 


setupNewBuffer(); 
ipcReceive(); 
do { 
unpackQuery(); 
callStub(); 
packResponse(); 
setupNewBuffer(); 
ipcReplyWait(); 
} while (1); 


14 similar sorting mechanism is used to collect string parameters 
and pages to be mapped. 
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Client stub 


Table 1 shows the output IDL* creates for the pfs_write() 
call on the client side. Assuming it hands over two pa- 
rameters in registers, this stub consists of 17 instruc- 
tions. In detail, the code sections (referring to the num- 
bers in the code) work as follows: 


1. Create descriptors for indirect strings. pfs_write() has 
one input string, *data, so a descriptor has to be cre- 
ated. 


2. Marshal parameters. The input and inout parameters 
are pushed on the stack; inout parameters go first. Note 
that the last two parameters (len and hand_1) are not 
pushed, but loaded into the EBX and EDIT registers. 


3. Generate message header. The header specifies the num- 
ber of dwords to be transferred for both directions, as 
well as one dword for the mapping function, which is not 
used here. 


4. Load registers for IPC and supply function key. YDL* 
needs to specify the send and receive buffer addresses 
and a timeout. The function key is transferred via regis- 
ters and loaded here as well. 


5. Invoke IPC call. 


6. Unmarshal server output. In the case of pfs_write(), a 
retum value and the *pos parameter must be handled. 
These can be transferred via registers, so the memory 
buffer is entirely discarded. 


Server stub 


The stub (see Table 2) is called from the server loop. It 
converts the request message from the client into a stack 
frame for the server function: 


1. Move the stack pointer to the message buffer. The mes- 
sage header and the function ID (which is the first dword 
in the payload) can be overwritten, so the new ESP points 
to the fifth dword in the buffer. 


2. Add pointers to strings and output values. First, a pointer 
to *pos is pushed, then one to the input string buffer. 
Finally, the ID of the source thread is supplied. 


3. Perform function call. 


4. Create reply message. The input values and pointers 
are discarded, then the return value and a new message 
header are added. 


5. Restore the stack pointer. Its original value was saved in 
EBP during the function call, as it is the only register that 
is automatically saved by gcc. 


__inline__ extern sdword pfs_write( 
sm_service_t __ service, sdword hand, 
sdword *pos, sdword len, 
sdword data_size, sdword “*data) 


dword __ return; 
intdummy0,dummy1,dummy2,dummy3; 


asm volatile (sub $8, %esp); 

asm volatile (push! %O ::"g" ((int)data)); 
asm volatile (push! %O ::"g" (data_size)); // descriptor 
asm volatile (push! %O0 ::"g” (*pos)); //(2) push 2 in 
asm volatile (pushi %O ::"g" (data_size)); // 


asm volatile ( 
sub $12, %%esp 


pushl $0xA100 // (3) msg header, 
push! $0x8000 HI 
pushl $0 


mov %%esp,%%eax // (4) ipc register setup 

pushl %%ebp // save frame prt reg 
XOr %%ebp, %%ebp // 
mov —_ func_id, %%edx = // 
xor WRECK, W%ECX = // 


function key 
timeouts = infinity 


int $0x30 // (5) 


popl %%ebp 


add $48, %%esp // release stack space 


: "=S" (dummy0O), "=d" (__return), 
"=b" (*pos), "=D" (dummy3) 

: "S" (__service), "D" (len), 
"pb" (handl) 

: "%eax", "Yecx" 


); 


| return __return; 


h } 


Table 1. Client stub for pfs_write. 


5 Performance 


5.1 Measurement Environment — SawMill 
Linux 


IDL‘ is used in the SawMill project for component com- 
munications. SawMill Linux is a Linux-derived multi- 
server OS where physical file systems (PFS), file and 
buffer cache, device drivers, network stack, VM sub- 
systems such as anonymous memory, etc. are all imple- 
mented as user-level servers that communicate through 
L4 IPC and IDL* stubs. 

For SawMill, we analyze the stubs that are required 
to let a normal Linux process execute file-system op- 
erations such as open, read, and write. The physical 
file system we used in the experiments is compatible to 
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bits describe msg struct 


reply msg type = short 


// (6) (restore frame ptr reg) 





// (1) push instring | 
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__inline__ extern void *call_pfs_write(void “buf, 
int com_source, int “strlist) 


{ 


int__ return,dummy0O,dummy1; 


asm volatile ( 
pushl %%ebp 
mov %%esp, %%ebp 
mov %%eax, %%esp 


/1 (1) 


mov %%eax, %%edi I (2) 
add $12, %%edi 
pushl %%edi 
pushl 4(%%esi) 
pushl %%ebx 
call _pfs_write // (3) 
add $24, %%eSP 
pushl %%eax 
push! $0x2000 
pushl $0x2000 
pushl $0 


1 (4) 


mov %%esp, %%eax 
mov %%ebp, %%esp 
popl %%ebp 


It (5) 


"=a" (__return), "=b" (dummy0), 
"=S" (dummy1) 

. "a" (buf), "b" (com_source), 
"S" ((int)strlist) 

: "%ecx", "Yedx", "%edi" 


; 


return (void*)__ return; 


} 





Table 2. Server stub for pfs_write. 


Linux’ ext2. In fact, the ext2 code was extracted from 
Linux and then combined with IDL*-generated server 
templates. The resulting ext2-compliant PFS runs as 
a user-level server in its own address space. Libraries 
have been modified such that now IDL‘ stubs and L4 IPC 
communicate with SawMill servers. An open request is 
always sent first to the virtual file system (VFS) which 
propagates it to the corresponding PFS server. Subse- 
quent read/write requests, however, are handled through 
direct communication between the user application and 
that PFS server, i.e., need only one RPC (two IPCs). 


The normal SawMill Linux has all stubs generated by 
the IDL* compiler. In addition, we generated a second 
version of SawMill Linux whose stubs were all gener- 
ated by the Flick compiler. For both versions, we mea- 
sured stub instructions and application performance. 


For our measurements, we used a Pentium III running 
at 500 MHz with 64 MB of main memory and a 540 MB 
IDE disk drive (IBM DALA-3540). 
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5.2 Effects On IOzone Throughput 


The JOzone benchmark [1] begins by writing a file of 
64kB, then it reads the contents twice. In the second 
read phase, all requests can be backed by the page cache. 
The performance of the second phase is completely de- 
termined by processor operations, basically for commu- 
nication and for copying data into the user program’s 
buffer, and not by disk accesses. 

We measured reread throughput where [Ozone read 
4 KB? of file data per read request. Table 3 presents the 
overall performance results reported by IOzone (ten con- 
secutive iterations). IDL* improves the IOzone through- 
put by approximately 13%. The time for a 4-KB read re- 
quest decreases from 8.0 pus to 7.0 jus. Since reread costs 
are dominated by the data copy costs this result can only 
be explained by significant improvements in stub code. 


lOzone reread throughput on SawMill Linux 
using 


Flick stubs IDL’ stubs 


503 kB/s +t 17 k6/s 569 kB/s +18 kB/s (+13%) 


Table 3. Overall throughput (+ standard devia- 
tion) inthe IOzone benchmark. 





5.3. Stub-Code Instructions 


To analyze the stub-code performance, we counted 
the executed instructions for the Flick-generated and 
the IDL*-generated stubs. Table 4 compares the re- 
sults for three SawMill file-system functions, pfs_open, 
pfs_write, and pfs_get_direntries. The numbers include 
all instructions that are executed in stubs and in the cen- 
tral server loop. For comparison, the number of instruc- 
tions the L4 microkernel executes for the corresponding 
IPCs is also included. (Note that complex operations 
such as block transfer operations are counted per itera- 
tion.) The effective communication costs are then given 
by adding the stub costs —either Flick or IDL*— to the 
IPC costs. 


“Longer read requests effectively decrease application per- 
formance, independently of whether pure monolithic Linux or 
SawMill/Flick or SawMill/IDL* is used: The Pentium LI cache has 
a size of 16 KB. If, e.g., 8 KB of data are copied from the page cache 
to the user buffer, this operation already floods the entire cache. So ev- 
ery other application or file system data access leads at first to a cache 
miss. Furthermore, since some further cache lines are also used for the 
data copy, the first part of the user buffer will be flushed from Li at the 
end of the copy operation. Effectively, most application accesses to 
the data read will thus also lead to Ll cache miss except if a clever ap- 
plication would read its data or if the OS would copy its data in reverse 
direction. 
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t pfs_open [in] int client, fobj, flags, mode, [out] int *handle) 





IPC (kernel!) 
client — server 116 | 65 (~+4%) 


37 (-61%) 







client < server 105 


ee 
eff. comm. instructions, IPCs+stubs 479 
















| IPC fare) Flick stub | IDL‘ stub — 
| client + server 73 (-51%) 
client <— server 38 (64%) 


total 


eff. comm. instructions, JPCs+stubs —— 


int pfs_get_direntries 


111 (56%) 
454 (-24%) 


([in] int handle, [in,out] *pos, [in] int count, 


[out] int data_size, [out, size_is data_size} int **data) 


| IPG (kernel) | Flick stub | IDL sub 


client > server 
client + server 


rot] 


eff. comm. instructions, JPCs+stubs 690 


79 (46%) 
42 (-70%) 


§26 (-24%) 


Table 4. Instructions executed for Flick and IDL4 
stubs (client+server). The IPC column shows the 
instructions executed by the microkernel per IPC 
(this depends on message type and size). The ef- 
fective communication instructions are the sum 
of the required IPC (kernel) instructions plus the 
(user) instructions of the stubs. 


Flick stubs take almost as many instructions as the 
microkemel needs for the IPC system call (including 
the message copy). Current IDL‘ stubs use only half 
as Many instructions. 


6 Portability Versus Specialization 


The IDL* experiment gave us some evidence that spe- 
cialization in stub-code generation pays and is perhaps 
even necessary for industrial acceptance of component- 
based system construction. However, the obvious ques- 
tions are (1) how portable can an optimizing IDL code 
generator be made, and (2) what efforts are required to 
port a specific code generator to a different compiler or 
machine architecture? 

Currently, the IDL4 code generation is specialized for 
the gcc compiler and x86 processors. From our current 






Flick stub | IDL! stub | 






102 (-54%) | 


360 (-25%) | 


int pfs_write  ([in] int handle, [in,out] “pos, [in] int len, data_size, 
[in, size_is data_size] int “data) 


121 (-58%) 





experience, we can give some raw estimates about the 
costs to adapt IDL’ to other architectures: 


New register link conditions: Low adaptation costs, 
comparable to those that are required to modify the 
C bindings for all 7 microkemel system calls. 


Different Processor: Low adaptation costs as long as 
the stack layout 1s similar. Basically, the stub tem- 
plates used by the IDL* code generator have to 
be translated into the new machine/assembler lan- 


guage. 


Different stack layout: Depending on how different 
the stack layout is, adaptation costs might be lower 
or higher. Different orderings or distances on the 
stack are easy; a runtime model without a stack 
might require designing a new data model for 
cross-address space parameter transfer. 


Different C compiler: Easy if the C compiler offers in- 
line asm procedures exactly like gcc. Medium-high 
costs if the compiler offers basically the same fea- 
tures but uses different syntax. Impossible or inef- 
fective if the compiler offers no such features. 


The last point is probably the most critical one. Opti- 
mization is hard or even impossible if the C compiler 
does not offer access to its code generation process. 
However, this seems to be an inherent problem of sep- 
arating the IDL and the programming language. In all 
other cases, the adaptation costs are similar if not lower 
than porting a normal compiler. 


7 Conclusions 


IDL‘ shows that efficient stub code can be generated 
with reasonable effort. With the availability of fast IPC, 
the gains achievable through optimized stub code are be- 
coming relevant for component-based systems. Multi- 
server Operating systems can probably not be built effi- 
ciently without such optimized stubs. 

We have shown that significant performance im- 
provements are possible. Nevertheless, it is still open, 
how far the current IDL*-generated stubs are from the 
optimum. 

The optimized stub-code generation requires special- 
ization of the IDL compiler’s code generator in two di- 
mensions, firstly, toward the target programming lan- 
guage and compiler, secondly, toward the target ma- 
chine. In this area, two questions are still open: (1) How 
specialized (with respect to acceptable efficiency) must 
an optimizing IDL compiler be? (2) Can we find a small 
set of templates and/or methods that permit easy and 
low-cost specialization of an optimizing IDL compiler 
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for most existing programming-language compilers and 
hardware architectures? 

An obvious next step therefore is to determine 
whether and how the current results can be generalized. 
An ideal solution would permit extension of the portable 
Flick compiler with the presented code-generation tech- 
niques. 
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Abstract 


HP Caliper is an architecture for software developer 
tools that deal with executable (binary) programs. It 
provides a common framework that allows building of a 
wide variety of tools for doing performance analysis, 
profiling, coverage analysis, correctness checking, and 
testing. HP Caliper uses a technology known as dynamic 
instrumentation, which allows program instructions to be 
changed on-the-fly with instrumentation probes. Dynamic 
instrumentation makes HP Caliper easy to use: It requires 
no special preparation of an application, supports shared 
libraries, collects data for multiple threads, and has low 
intrusion and overhead. This paper describes HP Caliper 
for HP-UX, running on the IA-64 (Itanium) processor. It 
describes Caliper’s architecture, dynamic instrumentation 
algorithm, and the experiences gathered during its 
implementation. 


1. Introduction 


The IA-64 processor’s instruction set architecture (ISA) 
offers an impressive set of architectural features which 
explicitly create synergy between compilers qnd the 
processor [10]. The IA-64 groups up to three instructions 
in bundles for execution in parallel and can issue multiple 
bundles per clock. The architecture provides 128 integer 
registers, 128 floating point registers, 64 1-bit predicate 
registers, and 8 branch registers. Both control and data 
speculation are supported, as well as predication to 
eliminate branches, software pipelining of loops, and 
branch prediction. 

These processor features enable powerful program 
optimizations. However, their efficiency depends on the 
dynamic run-time behavior of a given program, which can 
only be guessed by a static compiler. Additionally, modern 
software paradigms emphasize distributed systems, 
component-based modularization and _ object-oriented 
designs. This further prevents compilers from optimization 
and analysis on a global scope. 

Over the last years, the computing community has 
developed a strong set of tools and methods used to 


analyze and monitor run-time behavior of a program. 
Statistical sampling and binary instrumentation are two of 
the major techniques. 

Statistical sampling is typically performed by taking 
periodic snapshots of the program state, e.g., its instruction 
pointer (IP). Sampling is considered to be light-weight, 
non-intrusive, and imprecise. It imposes low overhead on 
a program’s run-time performance and can be used for 
time-critical experiments. However, measurements are 
Statistical samples and have errors. Without special 
hardware support, due to super-scalar issues, deep 
pipelining, and out-of-order instruction completion, a 
sampled IP may not be related to the instruction address 
that caused a _ particular sampling event. Some 
architectures introduce a varying offset to the IP at a 
particular sampling event [2, 10]. 

The JA-64’s performance measurement unit (PMU) 
offers programmable CPU event counters, event address 
registers (EAR), and a branch trace buffer (BTB). The 
PMU supports a set of over 150 event types, allowing a 
wide range of system analysis tasks [10], such as analysis 
of cache misses, translation look-aside buffer (TLB) 
misses, or instruction cycles. When such a hardware 
counter overflows, it is possible to precisely link events to 
an instruction address with help of the event address 
registers (EAR). 

Dynamic binary instrumentation allows program 
instructions to be changed on-the-fly and leads to a whole 
class of more precise results. Measurements such as basic- 
block coverage and function invocation counting are 
accurate. Since the binary code of a program is modified, 
all interactions with the processor and operating system 
may change significantly, for example a program’s cache 
and paging behavior. Instrumentation is_ therefore 
considered to be intrusive. Due to additional instructions, 
execution time can slow down anywhere from some 
percent to factors like 2x or 4x. Dynamic instrumentation, 
as opposed to static instrumentation, is performed at run- 
time of a program and only instruments those parts of an 
executable that are actually executed. This minimizes the 
overhead imposed by the instrumentation process itself. 

Tools based on dynamic instrumentation require no 
special preparation of an executable, like many other tools 
for performance analysis and tuning do. Such treatment 
could be recompilation with a special compiler flag, or a 
modified link process before or during program start. A 
good example is profile-based optimization (PBO). There, 
a program must be recompiled with a special flag to insert 
counting code in the program and to output a trace profile 
at the end of the program run. Feeding this profile back 
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into the compiler allows combining of static analysis and 
runtime information and to generate a highly optimized 
application for a representative set of input data. This data 
combination also requires another compiler flag to be 
used. PBO generates efficient code, but is complicated to 
use, especially for large-scale software systems. It has not 
been widely accepted by the software industry. 

HP Caliper (or Caliper for short) integrates PMU 
supported sampling and fast dynamic instrumentation. It 
offers a framework for performance analysis tools for 
binary executables and requires no special preparation or 
recompilation of these binaries. It supports shared 
libraries, collects data for multiple threads and processes, 
and has low intrusion and overhead. This paper describes 
HP Caliper for HP-UX, running on the JA-64 (Itanium) 
processor. It describes HP Caliper’s architecture and 
public interfaces, presents the dynamic instrumentation 
algorithm and details experiences gathered and lessons 
learned during its implementation. 


2. Related Work 


This section describes related work as characterized by 
Cmelik and Keppel [5]. They present a list of over 45 
hardware emulators, “‘decode-and-dispatch” interpreters, 
“pre-decode” interpreters working on _ intermediate 
representations, static cross compilers, and dynamic cross 
compilers. These tools differ in support for kermel code, 
time of instrumentation, requirements for debug 
information, and support for signals and multithreaded 
programs. 

Many tools try to generalize static or dynamic 
instrumentation and create abstractions of machines, file 
formats, compiler code layouts and _ optimization 
strategies. These tools often come with additional 
generators for machine abstractions. 

Paradyn [9] is a performance measurement tool for 
parallel and distributed programs. It includes an abstract, 
machine independent, dynamic instrumentation API 
(DynInst), and provides precise performance data down to 
the procedure level. 

The Parallel Tools Consortium sponsors two related 
projects, the Performance API (PAPI) project and the 
Dynamic Probe Class Library (DPCL), the latter being 
based on Paradyn. 

Spike [6] is a profile-directed optimization system. It 
uses code-layout to improve cache behavior and hot-cold 
optimization to minimize the number of instructions 
executed on frequent paths through a program. Atom 
(Analysis Tools with OM) is a tool based on Om [14]. 
Atom NT is a set of tools built with the Spike library, 
including profilers, arc counters, and simulators for cache 
and branch prediction units. 

Some tools and libraries allow static instrumentation of 
binary executables. EEL [11] is a machine-independent 
library for editing executables and provides abstractions 
which allow tools to analyze and modify binary 
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executables. Etch [13] is a _ tool which allows 
instrumentation of Win32/Intel executables. Tools based 
on Etch include call graph profilers and instruction 
execution analyzers. UQBT [4] is a retargetable and 
“resourceable” binary translator. Resourceable means that 
it accepts a binary from one of several platforms as input, 
which is then transformed to an_ intermediate 
representation and finally retargeted to several target 
machines. 

Rational’s Purify, Quantify, and PureCoverage [12] are 
systems which perform static instrumentation for error 
detection, run-time performance analysis, and coverage 
analysis. Intel’s Vtune is a low-level CPU sampler which 
allows detection of CPU bottlenecks and cache behavior. 

HP’s Aries [18] combines fast code interpretation with 
dynamic translation in order to execute PA-RISC 
applications transparently and accurately on IA-64 
systems running HP-UX. 

Previous work at HP’s dynamic instrumentation lab 
includes a callback driven dynamic instrumentation 
environment and dynamic optimizers for x86, PA-RISC, 
and IA64. A transparent dynamic optimizer named 
Dynamo is under development at the HP Laboratory in 
Cambridge. 


3. HP Caliper Architecture 


HP Caliper is physically organized as a shared object 
library with the Caliper API as its interface. A tool built 
with HP Caliper runs as a Developer Tool Process, 
controlling an Application Process via the operating 
system’s debug interface (e.g., ttrace on HP-UX or /proc 
on Linux). 


Developer Tool 


Proces Application Process 









| Developer | 
Tool 


User 
Interface 


Collector 2 (A) 


Support (A) 


Fig 1: HP Caliper Architecture 


Developer tools based on HP Caliper are physically 
split into two parts, the user interface and the HP Caliper 
shared object (libcaliper.so). User interfaces can be stand- 
alone scripts or integrated development environments 
(IDE). HP Caliper allows to inject an optional run-time 
library into the application process to record information, 
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react on application events, and communicate with the 
developer tool. 

The shared object is HP Caliper’s main component. It 
contains support code, collectors, the Caliper API, and 
memory management routines. It integrates a Python 
interpreter and provides a default C main function. 

The HP Caliper API consists of a set of C function 
interfaces to the main architectural blocks of HP Caliper. 
The interfaces, although written in ANSI C, follow object- 
oriented design principles and form a simple object model 
consisting of Measurement sets, Events, Processes, 
Configuration, Context and Collectors. These classes are 
described in the following paragraphs. 

Measurement sets enable measurement specification 
and combination. Instrumentation-based measurements 
include function coverage and counting, basic block 
coverage and counting, arc counts, and call graphs. PMU- 
based global performance metrics include control 
speculation miss ratio, data speculation miss ratio, ALAT 
Capacity miss ratio, data and instruction cache miss ratios, 
TLB miss ratios, and more. Statistics of branch 
mispredictions and branch taken ratios can be obtained. 

Event objects deal with application and user events and 
handle event queues. Typical program events include 
process creation and destruction, shared object loading and 
unloading, timer expiration, PMU counter overflow, and 
process termination. 

Process is a set of interfaces allowing creation of or 
attachment to a process as well as handling of process 
related events, such as signals. It allows controlling 
processes via the OS’s debug interface (e.g., ttrace or 
/proc). 

Configuration permits to parameterize HP Caliper and 
to set parameters such as initial size of shared memory 
blocks. 

Context allows HP Caliper to scale to large applications 
by narrowing down measurements in both time and space. 
A context’s three dimensions are: 

e Address - to include or exclude modules (DLLs), 

functions and address ranges 

e Time - to schedule measurements 

e Event - to specify program actions for specific 

program events (e.g., fork / exec). 

A Collector is atool built into HP Caliper that performs 
a special kind of measurement, for example, PMU 
sampling or instrumentation-based function counting. 
Collectors use the infrastructure offered by HP Caliper. 
Each collector adds an individual API to the HP Caliper 
API to interact with the developer tool. On the application 
side, support code for the instrumentation may be injected 
and each individual collector may inject additional private 
code. Data and control transfers between HP Caliper and 
an application use shared memory. 

The Caliper Support Library offers a framework of 
services and tools for dynamic instrumentation and 
sampling. These services include: 


e encoding and decoding of machine instructions to 
an intermediate representation (IR) with automatic 
fix-up of IP-relative branches. 

e handling of an executable’s ELF file, code and 
data segments, debug and unwind information, and 
function tables. 

e managing data exchange between HP Caliper and 
its monitored processes (e.g., for counters, events, 
or control instructions). 

e controlling a process with the debug and 
performance measurement interfaces (perfmon()). 


A developer tool communicates with HP Caliper via 
the Caliper API or via the integrated Python interpreter. 
This Python interpreter performs multiple tasks. It 
contains wrappers for all API functions and is used to 
interpret initialization and configuration scripts. The 
interpreter acts as the main interface for all command line 
tools and as the main shell for the integrated debugger cdb 
(described later). It can also be directly accessed from the 
graphical user interface and from the C main function. 
Currently, Python can not be used to describe probe code 
sequences at a high level. 

The API resides in a set of C header files, which are 
processed by SWIG [16] to generate Python wrapper code. 
The interpreter and the wrappers are included in the HP 
Caliper shared object. SWIG uses text templates to 
generate code and some templates had to be changed to 
make SWIG usable on a 64-bit processor with “new” data 
types like uint64_t. 

The generated wrapper code is very complex to use. 
Therefore, a Python class library was developed based on 
the SWIJG-generated interfaces. These classes are more 
intuitive and serve as the main scripting interface to HP 
Caliper. 

This programming model was also felt to be too 
complex for simple and standardized tasks. This was 
especially true for novice users, since knowledge of the 
Caliper API and its object model was required. A further 
simplified model was developed which only considers the 
most basic user control requirements. In this model, only a 
few variables can be assigned before a measurement starts, 
and all other details are hidden. For example, these 
variables include the name of the application to be 
monitored and the type of measurement to be performed. 

Tools using HP Caliper can access the C API, the 
Python SWIG-generated functions, the Python class 
library, the simplified layer or operate HP Caliper from an 
IDE. Other language interfaces, such as C++ or Java, can 
be added on top of the C API. 

A small and simple driver is sufficient in order to 
perform useful work with the HP Caliper shared object. 
All such a command-line driver does is analyzing its 
parameters in order to find arguments specifying a script 
file and finally running this script. 
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C/C++ Tool | | Python Command-Line Tool | 
Simplified Model 
Python Class Library 
ft ———$§_t-Jivcalipense———_—_—_-___—__—_ 


| SWIG-Generated Wrappers | 





An arc counter standalone tool is written in roughly 20 
lines of Python code. (The following code snippet is 
simplified for clarity): 


#!./caliper 

import caliper, os, sys 

try: 

# Create process and load executable 
test exec os.path.abspath(sys.argv[1} ) 
proc caliper.process () 


proc.load(test exec, 
sys.argv(1:], 
("PATH=."] ) 


# Create context 
context = caliper.context (proc) 


# Create collector: arc counter 
arc count = caliper.arc count (context) 


# Run the measurement 
establish_measurement () 


# Retrieve counters and generate report 
fout = open(test_exec + ".pbo", "w"); 
arc_count.report (fout) 
fout.close() 

except: 


A control file in the simplified model looks like: 


# specify applicatioin 
application = “a.out” 


# specify output file 
pbo out = “flow.dat” 


# run collector 
collect (pbo) 


4. Dynamic Instrumentation 


This section explains HP Caliper’s dynamic 
instrumentation algorithm. It briefly discusses, why it can 
be characterized as a lazy algorithm before it finally 
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outlines the experiences 
implementation and testing. 

One of the major benefits of dynamic instrumentation, 
as opposed to static instrumentation, is_ scalability. 
According to the 80:20 rule (in a typical program, 80 
percent of the runtime is spent in 20 percent of the code), 
only a small fraction of an executable system has to be 
instrumented in order to detect the most significant parts 
of a program. 

Dynamic instrumentation can be performed in a variety 
of ways. The two strategies we considered for generating 
probe code were to either make use of trampolines (out-of- 
line), or inline and relocate probe code (in-line). 

As an example, an out-of-line instrumentation strategy 
may perform code transformations like the following in 
order to perform function counting. A given function foo’s 
entry point may look like this in IA-64 assembly: 


gathered during its 


foo:: 
alloc r33=ar.pfs,0,11,1,0 
addl r9=-2944,r1 
addl r8=-2936,r1 

foo’:: 


The out-of-line strategy will instrument foo’s entry 
point with a long branch to a trampoline that executes the 
original instruction, plus some additional code to update 
an invocation counter. 


foo: : 

nop.m 

bri trampoline 
foo’:: 


trampoline: : 
// save state, create free register rx 


// execute original instructions 


alloc r33=ar.pfs,0,11,1,0 
addl r9=-2944,r1 
addl r8=-2936,r1 


// perform additional tasks 
// update a counter for this function 


movl rx, addr-of-counter 
fetchadd [rx], 1 


// restore state 


// return to original code. 
brl foo’ 


There are, of course, many possibilities for encoding, 
reaching, and returning from the actual trampoline code. 
Care must be taken for code with branch instructions in 
the first bundle of a function. Trampoline code and 
original code may be farther apart than the 25-bit encoded 
relative address offsets of the [A-64 allow. Therefore, long 
branches have to be used. 
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This strategy has several advantages. If all of the probe 
code is_ placed out-of-line and the instrumented 
instructions branch to it and back, then the counting code 
will not cause any wrinkles in the address space of the 
original application. Thus, all branches would continue to 
reach their designated targets. It is also easy to combine 
multiple instrumentations simply by _ cascading 
trampolines. 

The other major strategy for probe code generation is to 
inline and relocate code. The above code snippet for 
function foo would then be transformed into the following: 


foo_instrumented: : 


// modified alloc instruction to 
// generate free register 
alloc n3s=ar,pis,;0,12,21,0 


// perform additional tasks, 
// update a counter for this function 


movl r45, addr-of-counter 
fetchadd [{r45]), 1 


addl 
addl 


r9=-2944,r1 
r8=-2936,r1 


This strategy leads to more compact code, less 
intrusion, and better performance. It does, however, come 
at a price. 

Insertion of probe code changes the relative offsets in a 
code stream and requires lookup of indirect branches (in a 
translation table) whose target cannot be determined by 
the instrumenter. Combining different instrumentations 
and probe code is not as easy as it is in the well-defined, 
sand-box style trampoline approach. 

Susan L. Graham, et. al. [8] investigated the relative 
overhead associated with the inline and _ out-of-line 
instrumentation strategies and found the overhead to be 
34% for inline and 112% for out-of-line strategies. The 
transformation overhead is computed as the run-time of all 
code that is added to the application in order to support the 
primary probe code, without including the probe code 
itself. The benchmark included spec programs such as 
compress, gcc, li, sc, espresso, and more. 

The use of long branches had to be minimized for 
another reason. The first versions of the IA-64 only 
emulate the long branch, which causes additional run-time 
performance impacts. A trampoline-based instrumentation 
approach with out-of-line branches made heavy use of 
long branches and was therefore disregarded in favor of 
the current in-line approach. 

Preliminary measurements on HP-UX showed that the 
overhead of a long call branch, compared to a short call 
branch, is approximately 100 to 300 cycles. This number 
was considered to be small for an emulated instruction and 
permitted us to use the long branch instruction 
“occasionally” in the algorithm. 

The inlining relocation method is faster even without 
considering the extra cost of an emulated long branch 
instruction. This justified our algorithmic decision in the 


light of an upcoming, hardware-supported long branch 
instruction. 


4.1 Algorithm 


HP Caliper’s approach works at the granularity level of 
functions, which are always instrumented as a whole. 
Probes are inlined into functions and instrumented 
functions are relocated. 

The dynamic instrumentation algorithm performs the 
following five steps, which are encapsulated in the Caliper 
API: 

1. Attach and Inject: HP Caliper identifies an 
executable or an already running process. It attaches to a 
process using the HP-UX ttrace system call. The process 
stops and transfers control to HP Caliper, which injects 
code into the process which allocates shared memory and 
optionally adds run-time libraries for dynamic 
instrumentation. 

2. Function Discovery: Function entry points are 
identified by analysis of the unwind information tables 
(sometimes called exception tables), the procedure lookup 
tables, and the symbol table. Unlike a debugger, HP 
Caliper does not depend on debug information in order to 
perform this step. The analysis may still miss some 
function entry points because of a lack of unwind 
information and symbolic information. However, these 
functions are discovered dynamically. Whenever a call 
target cannot be found in the internal function dictionary 
during instrumentation, a break is inserted at the target 
address of a call branch, assuming it to be a function entry 
point. 

3. Static Break Insertion: Every function’s entry point 
is patched with a break instruction. 

4. Run under Dynamic Instrumentation: Control 1s 
transferred back to the process. The process runs until it 
hits one of the inserted break instructions at the entry point 
of a function. Since the process is controlled by ttrace, 
control transfers to HP Caliper and the instrumentation 
process begins at the current function. 

The function is analyzed for instrumentability, probe 
codes are inlined into the function, IP-relative references 
are updated, counters are created, and an instrumented 
version of the function is moved to shared memory. The 
original function’s entry point is patched with a long 
branch instruction to its instrumented version. Break 
instructions are inserted at function external IP-relative 
branches, whose targets have not yet been instrumented or 
have not been identified by function discovery. 

After instrumentation, control transfers to the 
instrumented function, which continues to run until it hits 
the next break instruction. Control will again transfer to 
HP Caliper and the dynamic instrumentation process is 
resumed. 

5. Output: Upon process termination or user request, 
control again transfers to HP Caliper. Statistics, counters, 
and other measurement results are now retrieved and 
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output into one of the integrated, collector-specific formats 
or via user-defined, script-based output routines. 

This dynamic instrumentation algorithm could 
rightfully be characterized as a lazy instrumentation 
algorithm. If a program were to consist of only one, 
presumably huge, function F, the algorithm would 
instrument the whole program at once after reaching F’s 
entry point. No code transformations that depend on 
information only available at run-time are performed. 

Programs consisting of only one function, however, are 
not a standard case in today’s computing environments, 
right the opposite is true! The instrumentation sequence 
also depends on the dynamic control flow of a program 
and can be changed interactively or via the definition of 
context. We, therefore, continue to use the term “dynamic 
instrumentation” to describe this algorithm. 

Without further explanation we would like to mention 
another property of this algorithm, the possibility to mix 
instrumented and non-instrumented code without hurting 
program correctness. 


4.2 Experiences 


This section describes the most important experiences 
gathered and lessons leamed during implementation and 
debugging of this algorithm for HP-UX. 

The IA-64 contains a high performance register stack 
engine (RSE) which helps to minimize the cost of creating 
a call frame and a function call by maintaining a separate 
register stack. If a programming model requires consistent 
unwinding of the stack, e.g. during a C++ exception, both 
program stack and register stack have to be unwound. 

For every region in a program, unwind information is 
generated and stored in the text segment for fast access. 
The presence of unwind information is a requirement by 
the IA-64 runtime software architecture [10]. If code 
motion happens during instrumentation, the unwind 
information must be dynamically updated. This is no easy 
task, since regions get modified by probe code inlining. 
Unwind information updating is not yet fully resolved and 
blocks HP Caliper from being used for analysis of C++ 
programs which make use of C++ exceptions. 

Compilers frequently translate a C/C++ switch 
statement into an indirect branch based on a branch table 
located in the code segment. HP’s compilers place branch 
tables in a read-only data section of the text segment. It is 
generally impossible for a binary code analyzer to decide 
whether a given address contains data (such as an entry of 
a branch table) or real code. Some algorithms exist to 
identify branch tables and, for some code generation 
schemes, this problem can always be solved [3,17]. 

HP Caliper uses compiler-generated annotations 
residing in an executable’s ELF file to identify these 
tables. If a branch table has been identified, the table 
entries are patched so they point to their corresponding 
instrumented target addresses. Whenever an_ indirect 
branch is executed based on an unmodified branch table, it 
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will go to a function’s non-instrumented version. Although 
the program maintains correctness, the resulting counter 
values become imprecise. 

Because of this, HP Caliper’s precision depends on the 
presence of annotations. Annotations are linked to the 
unwind information for a given region and as long as the 
executable contains unwind information, the 
corresponding annotations can be found. 

The foremost requirement for binary instrumentation is, 
of course, to preserve the program semantics at any given 
time. Probe code needs free registers and earlier 
approaches required the compiler to reserve registers for 
special use of a post link-time tools. This is again a topic 
of a recent discussions in the industry and certainly is a 
most convenient approach. However, the compiler group 
soon experienced register pressure and, consequently, this 
approach was skipped. 

HP Caliper now uses a staged method to find free 
registers. Free registers are first identified with the 
assistance of compiler generated annotations. If no 
annotations are found, free registers are created by 
increasing the number of stacked output registers of a 
function by modifying a function’s dominating alloc 
instruction. This will fail if the function doesn’t have an 
alloc instruction, has multiple alloc instructions or because 
the alloc instruction already allocates all the stacked 
registers. In such a case, explicitly spilling/filling to the 
program stack is necessary. 

Multithreaded applications presented a new kind of 
challenge for HP Caliper. Insertion of an instruction (e.g., 
a long branch instruction), tured out to be more 
complicated than expected. The IA-64 bundle size is 16 
bytes, but load and store instructions only operate on a 
maximum of 8 bytes. This means that two store 
instructions are necessary to update a bundle. In 
multithreaded applications, there are two _ potentially 
hazardous scenarios. It is possible that a thread could hit a 
bundle while being in the middle of it’s update process, 
thus executing a half-deployed instruction with an invalid 
instruction template field, which will result in a signal. Or, 
a thread could have been stalled on slot 1 or slot 2 of a 
bundle, waking up on a changed instruction, again 
resulting in incorrect program behavior. 

The latter scenario has been solved in HP Caliper using 
a sequence of update steps. The first problem requires the 
installation of a signal handler for invalid template 
exceptions. This has not been implemented yet. 

To date, HP Caliper simply halts all threads in the 
target application while performing an instruction update. 
While guaranteeing correct program behavior, this method 
slows down execution speed, especially on multi- 
processor systems. For this reason it will later be changed 
to a method with full support for multithreading. 

The IA-64 supports call shadows where two branches 
are located in one bundle as in this example: 


nop.m 0 
(p6) br.call.dptk.few 
br.call.sptk.few 


. ~0xX150 
.-0x410;; // shadowed 
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If the predicate register p6 is set to 1 then the first 
branch instruction is executed. Since branch targets and 
retum address are always full bundle addresses on the IA- 
64, the second branch will never be executed. 

If this instruction sequence is instrumented and 
counting code is inserted, then the original instructions get 
dispersed across multiple bundles, changing the implicit 
logic of the call shadow that supressed the second branch. 
Thus, HP Caliper performs an additional search for call 
shadows and alters the instrumentation sequences 
accordingly. 

Break instructions are used in a similar, but conflicting 
way by both HP Caliper and debuggers, making it 
impossible to debug a HP Caliper-controlled application. 
Therefore we integrated debugging functionality into HP 
Caliper and named the driver for this functionality cdb 
(Caliper Debugger). This feature became invaluable for 
identifying program flaws, invalid probe code sequences, 
kernel bugs and forgotten stop bits all over the 
instrumented code. 

Cdb makes use of the integrated Python interpreter to 
display a prompt, to parse commands, and to perform 
actions accordingly. It supports insertion of break points, 
single stepping, disassembly of original and instrumented 
code, dumping of data and registers, and more. HP Caliper 
allows falling back to a cdb prompt whenever an 
unexpected situation or signal occurs. 

Scripting languages such as Python typically have 
powerful support for socket communications of some 
kind. It was easy for us to offer a remote interface to cdb. 
This proved to be valuable during debugging of 
applications which expect input from stdin via 
redirection. The implementation of this remote 
functionality is concise and simple. 

HP Caliper also has some limitations. Instrumentation 
does not work with dynamically generated code, with 
programs that internally change between little-endian and 
big-endian or with programs that use IP-aware signal 
handlers. It is also possible to create assembler code 
sequences where instrumentation will fail, for example 
code performing label arithmetic. However, such 
sequences are rarely used, if at all. 

At the time of this writing, HP Caliper is able to 
successfully instrument the first ten Spec2000 benchmark 
programs (164.gzip, 175.vpr, 181.mcf, 197.parser, 
168.wupwise and more) to perform function coverage 
analysis, function counting and arc counting on [P-relative 
call branches as well as hazard checking for predicates 


4.3 Case Study: Predicate Hazard Checking 


Predicate hazard checking is an interesting application 
of the HP Caliper framework and is presented here as a 
case study. 

The HP compiler optimization group developed an 
algorithm where instructions are placed in the same issue 


group, although they may have a resource conflict, as in 
the following bundle with a read-after-write conflict: 


nop.m 
(p3S) addl 4r14=0x40784634,r0 
(p36) 1d4.s r15=[r14] 


// write r14 
// read 114 


The instructions, however, are predicated. If it can be 
guaranteed that the predicates are never 1 at the same 
time, then this is a powerful optimization technique. 

In order to verify the algorithm, the optimization group 
uses a static tool to read in ELF executables and to output 
potential hazards as tuples <hazard address, predicate 
register, predicate register>. Hundreds and thousands of 
potential hazards are indicated by the static tool. This 
information is then manually checked against 
disassembled code and ruri through other static analyzers. 

Still, there had to be some form of dynamic 
verification. If one single occurring hazard was found, it 
was proven that the algorithm had a flaw for a given input 
stream. 

In order to support our compiler optimization team, we 
wrote a collector which reads in the output of the static 
hazard analyzer and instruments functions containing 
potential hazards. The probe code sequences check 
whether or not two indicated predicate registers are both 
set to one at a questionable address and increase a counter 
for this hazardous case. If a single counter has a value of 
one or greater, an actual hazard has been found. 

Implementing this collector was a straightforward 
operation, because all major building blocks like counter 
management, function discovery, probe code generation, 
insertion and handling of break instruction were already in 
place. The tasks to perform for hazard checking were more 
or less to define an input format and reader for the hazard 
file and the layout and implementation of the probe code 
sequences. We have been able to identify hazards and 
helped the optimizer group to improve their algorithms. 


5. Future Work 


HP Caliper will be ported to Linux on IA64 processors 
and to HP-UX on PA-RISC. 

What are the IA-64 specific features used by HP 
Caliper that will complicate porting it to PA-RISC? The 
ISA of both processors is fairly similar and the success of 
HP’s Aries emulator running PA-RISC applications on 
IA-64 demonstrates this. There are however two main 
problem areas: 

e There is no PMU or equivalent hardware on PA- 
RISC. It is therefore expected that HP Caliper for 
PA-RISC will focus on binary code 
instrumentation. 

e HP Caliper exploits two instructions unique to the 
IA-64, the long branch instruction brl and the 
memory access’ synchronizing fetchadd 
instruction for counter updates. For both 
instructions there is no equivalent on PA-RISC, 
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and workarounds 
developed. 

No problems caused by operating system dependencies 
are expected. Although the debug and perfmon interfaces 
of HP-UX and Linux differ, their capabilities are both 
similar and powerful enough to allow HP Caliper to be 
ported 

In order to fully support analysis of C++ programs 
making use of exceptions, the dynamic updating of 
unwind information will be developed soon. 

An optional Caliper Agent above the Caliper API is 
under development. This agent routes API calls between 
the developer tool and the HP Caliper shared object, 
enabling a HP Caliper for distributed systems. The agent 
uses remote procedure calls (RPC) based on code 
generated from Caliper’s API header files. 

More tools will be developed on top of the 
instrumentation framework. In particular, these will 
include basic block related tools and API checkers such as 
a memory leak detection tool and a pthread correctness 
checker. Caliper’s design will also change slightly to 
enable dynamic loading of collectors. 

One of the more interesting challenges for the future is 
dynamic code transformation, e.g., optimization. Light- 
weight sampling will identify hot traces and dynamic 
instrumentation will optimize a program using this 
information. The optimizations may further adapt 
themselves as the characteristics of input data sets change. 


for their usage must be 
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Abstract 


The linker is often a time bottleneck in the 
development of large applications. Traditional linkers 
process all input files, even if only one or two objects 
have changed since the previous link. To shorten link 
time, we have developed an incremental linker for HP- 
UX which only processes modified files. Users can take 
advantage of the performance gains without modifying 
their usage patterns of the existing HP-UX linker since 
the incremental linker is implemented on top of the 
regular 64-bit linker. In addition to the tasks of the 
normal linker, the incremental linker must save extra 
information about input files, symbols and relocations, 
allow for the expansion of existing files and addition of 
new ones by allocating padding spaces in the output 
file and use this information to perform in-place 
updates. The results of several different design 
considerations and tradeoffs are materialized in link- 
time performance gains of up to thirteen times that of a 
normal link for large applications. 


1. Introduction 


1.1 Motivation behind incremental linking 


In recent years application sizes have grown 
dramatically. This increase has been enabled by 
significant advances in software development tools 
such as object-oriented languages which shorten 
development cycles and allow smaller groups of 
developers to produce very complex applications with 
hundreds of thousands or even millions of lines of 
code. Understandably, these applications take longer 
to compile and link. This increase becomes most 
obvious during application debugging when multiple 
edit-compile-link-debug cycles must be performed in a 
short period of time. Most changes involve only: a 
small portion of an application source base, typically 
one or two modules. The problem of long compile 
times is partially solved by ‘make’ utilities that 
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recompile only modified source files. Unfortunately 
there is no easy solution for traditional linkers—they 
still need to process all object files and libraries to 
resolve cross-module references and assign addresses 
to all symbols. The linker becomes a bottleneck that 
significantly affects a developer’s productivity. 

The only way to shorten link time, apart from 
making algorithmic improvements in the linker itself, 
is to reduce the size of input processed by the linker. 
Since only a few object files are typically modified 
before a link is performed, it is possible to reduce the 
input size by only processing modified objects and 
replacing their contribution to the output files in place. 
This fact is the motivation behind the incremental 
linker. 

An incremental linker should process only those 
input files that have been modified since the last time a 
link was performed. With meticulous planning and 
saving of necessary data, all other input files that have 
not changed should not need to be reprocessed. 


1.2 Related work 


Despite the great importance of fast link times and 
the fact that several production systems have 
implemented incremental linkers (IBM mainframes 
had incremental linking capabilities since the 1960s; 
Sun Microsystems offers this functionality which can 
be optionally enabled on their Solaris systems; 
Microsoft C/C++ Development Studio has it enabled 
by default in debug links), very little has been written 
on the subject. 

An academic paper by Quong and Linton [1] 
provided us with valuable analysis of padding space 
allocation and reuse. It also contained important 
performance data for programs of various sizes. Even 
though the authors chose a different approach in their 
implementation (a memory resident component which 
maintains state information about the incremental 
linker), the paper gave us insight into usage patterns as 
well as performance and implementation trade-offs. 

A paper by Hoffman and Curwen [2] described an 
alternative way of solving the problem of long link 
times based on dynamic linking. Object files 
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comprising the application are grouped into shared 
libraries which are smaller and therefore can be linked 
faster. Source changes cause only enclosing libraries to 
be rebuilt. This approach primarily addresses linking 
simple applications and will fail in cases with name 
collisions between shared and archive libraries. 
Dynamic linking is not always supported (e.g. in 
embedded systems) and may require significant build 
process changes which makes the scheme not very 
practical. 


13 The HP-UX standard linker 


The main job of the linker is to merge several 
relocatable object files into a single load module (a 
shared library or an executable program file). In doing 
this merge, the linker must resolve references across 
the input objects, layout and assign addresses to the 
resulting load module. In addition, the linker must be 
able to handle references to symbols defined outside 
the current load module. For example, if several object 
files are linked together with a shared library, the 
referenced code in the shared library is not copied into 
the output file. Instead, the linker creates dynamic 
symbols for these types of references and places 
information in the output file so that when the proper 
shared library is brought in at runtime by the dynamic 
loader, the symbol reference can be bound based on the 
load address of the program file and shared library. 
Dynamic symbols are also created for all global 
symbols which may be referenced outside the load 
module. 

Another key task of the linker is to perform symbol 
resolution—the process of matching references to the 
definition of a symbol. If a reference can be bound to a 
definition within the load module, the linker can 
simply replace the reference with the address of the 
symbol. If the reference can not be bound to a 
definition within the load module, the linker will 
create a dynamic relocation. The dynamic relocations 
will be processed by the dynamic loader at runtime. 

The linker also supports a -r option to merge 
multiple object files into a single relocatable object. 
When the -r option is specified, the linker will retain 
the symbol and relocation information in the output 
file, making it suitable for subsequent re-linking. 


2. Overview of incremental linking 


Incremental linking support on HP-UX is 
implemented as part of the standard 64-bit linker. 
Aside from a few exceptions, the vast majority of 
linker options and functionality is available with 
incremental linking as well, enabling users to take 
advantage of the performance gains without sacrificing 
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linker functionality when building shared libraries and 
executables. 

The 64-bit linker now has three operating modes: 

Q Normal link mode: Normal linker operation. 
This is the default mode. 

Q Initial incremental link mode: This mode is 
entered when the +ild option is specified and 
the output load module (executable or shared 
library) does not exist or the output load 
module is not an incrementally linked 
executable. In this mode, the linker will create 
an output load module that is suitable for 
incremental linking. 

Q Incremental link mode: This mode is entered 
when the +ild options is specified and the 
incrementally linked output load module exists. 
In this mode, the linker will make incremental 
updates to the output load module. It is in this 
mode that the great performance gains can be 
realized. 

This paper focuses only on the latter two modes. 

In initial incremental links, the linker processes all 
input object files and libraries the same as it does for 
normal links. In addition to this basic functionality, 
the incremental linker must do additional work to 
enable subsequent incremental links. The linker must 
store extra information about the input files processed, 
all global symbols, as well as relocations. Also, the 
incremental linker must allocate proper padding space 
for text, data, bss, and other sections in the output file 
in order to allow room for future expansion from 
additional input files, definitions, references, etc. 
Because of this added functionality required for initial 
incremental links, the time spent in initial links is 
slightly higher than that of a normal link. 

Once all the proper information has been stored in 
an initial incremental link, subsequent incremental 
links can be performed. The linker uses timestamps on 
individual input files to determine which files have 
changed and only reprocesses modified files during 
incremental links. The linker uses saved relocation 
information to patch the symbolic references in the rest 
of the output file. These tasks are described in greater 
detail in the rest of this paper. 

The incremental linker is intended for use by 
programmers during developmental stages only, and 
should not be used for release builds of products. 
Because the incremental linker pads sections for future 
expansion, programs are bloated in size and contain 
information not necessary for execution of the 
program. In addition, the incremental linker is 
incompatible with most compile- and_ link-time 
optimization techniques and thus cannot produce 
optimized executables. The incremental linker, 
however, is an excellent timesaving tool for use during 
development when programmers are constantly adding 
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and modifying small portions of code and rebuilding 
programs for testing. In addition, incrementally linked 
programs are still source-level debuggable in the same 
manner as normally linked executables. 

The remainder of this document describes design 
considerations and implementation details, and 
performance results of the incremental linker for HP- 
UX. 


3. Command line, file and library 
processing 


Because our incremental linker is implemented as 
an extension of the regular system linker, practically all 
options are allowed when building incrementally 
linked executables and shared libraries. The use of the 
mapfile option, which allow users to change the layout 
of the output load module through a mapping file, is 
also supported, as long as the specified mapfile doesn’t 
change between incremental links; if it does, we fall 
back to an initial incremental link. The only options 
incompatible with incremental linking are link time 
performance and optimization options. Some linker 
options significantly influence the resulting output 
module and if added to or removed from the command 
line, may make the executable difficult or impossible 
to incrementally update. For this reason, we decided 
not to allow any command line option changes in 
incremental links with the exception of tracing and 
verbose options; these can be freely added, removed or 
changed since they have no effect on the resulting 
output file. 

In an initial incremental link, file names, types and 
time stamps for all object files, shared libraries, archive 
libraries and their processed members are saved in the 
output file. In subsequent incremental links, this 
information is used to detect which files need to be 
reprocessed. For object files, the logic is simple: if a 
file’s time stamp has changed, that file needs to be 
reprocessed. 

If an archive library is modified, we need to check 
each individual member processed in previous links for 
time stamp changes and reprocess only the ones that 
were actually modified. In some cases, we may need 
to reprocess an archive library even if the archive itself 
was not modified. If any of the modified object files 
introduces a new unresolved symbol reference, we 
need to scan archive library symbol tables and extract 
members that define that symbol. However, 
contributions of archive members are never removed 
from the output file, even if there are no more 
references to any of the symbols defined in those 
members. 

Since symbols from shared libraries are not 
propagated into the output file, we do not reprocess 


shared libraries during incremental links. Instead, it is 
the dynamic loader's responsibility to catch unresolved 
symbols at runtime. 


4. Padding and reuse of space 


The incremental linker re-links programs by 
inserting modified object code into the existing output 
file. During the initial incremental link various output 
file sections such as text, data, bss etc., are padded with 
additional space for future expansion. The output file 
data structures like symbol table, section table and 
linkage tables are also padded with additional space. 

During incremental links, the linker will vacate the 
space occupied by modified object files. The vacated 
space in the output file will be reused when the 
contents of the modified object files are copied over to 
the output file. The incremental linker always tries to 
fit the modified object file’s contributions into their 
previous location. After several incremental links, the 
padding space may become exhausted. When this 
occurs, the incremental linker will fall back to 
performing a full initial incremental -link during which 
additional padding space will be allocated. 


4.1 Padding space allocation 


The incremental linker allocates two kinds of 

padding spaces: 

Q File specific padding space. Each section in the 
output file consists of contributions from all 
object files. The Figure | shows the layout of 
an output section created during normal link. 
The incremental linker allocates a padding 
space after contributions form each object file. 
These file specific padding spaces are allocated 
to allow for possible growth in the object file's 
contributions. Figure 2 shows the layout of an 
output section with file specific padding. 

Q Generic padding space. During incremental 
links new object files may be added to the link. 
To accommodate contributions from new 
object files, a large padding area (as shown in 
Figure 2) is allocated at the end of each output 
section. 


contributions from a.o | 
contributions from b.o 





Figure 1. Layout of an output section by 
the normal linker 
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contributions from a.o 
file specific padding for a.o 
contributions from b.o 


file specific padding for b.o 






seneric padding space 


Figure 2. Layout of an output section by 
the incremental linker 





4.2 Keeping track of section layout 


To enable the incremental linker to efficiently locate 
and replace a modified object file’s old contributions, 
we maintain a data structure called a linkmap in the 
output file. The linkmap consists of two sections: a 
file table and a section map. 

Q File table. The file table contains a mapping of 

file identifiers to path names of object files. 
The file identifier is a unique number assigned 
to each object file present in the link. The 
contributions from each object file are laid out 
in the output sections in sorted order based on 
the file identifiers of the object files. 

QO Section map. The section map records the 
layout of the output section. For each output 
section we maintain an array of section 
mappings. Each mapping consists of the 
following information: 

e File identifier of the contributing object file. 

e Section relative offset of the location where 
the object file’s contributions are copied 
over. 

e Size of object file’s contributions. 

e Size of file specific padding space. 

Just as the output section contents are sorted on 

file identifiers of contributing object files, the 

section mapping data is sorted on file 

identifiers. 


4.3 Replacing old contributions 


During incremental links we perform the following 
steps to copy contributions from modified object files 
to the output file: 

Q Locate the modified object file’s old 
contributions in the output section by searching 
through the section mapping data. Since the 
section mappings are sorted on file identifiers, a 
binary search can be performed to locate the 
object file’s contributions. 

Q Check if the object file’s old contributions and 
file specific padding space is sufficient to fit the 
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new contributions. If the contributions fit, they 
are copied into the existing space in the output 
file. The file specific padding increases the 
chance that the modified file’s contributions 
will fit into their previous location. 

Q If the contributions no longer fit in their 
pervious location, fall back to a full initial 
incremental link. 

If there are any new object files in the incremental 
link, their contributions are copied over to the generic 
padding area. We also assign increasing unique 
numeric values as file identifiers to new object files. 
This keeps the section layout sorted on file identifiers. 
The file table and section mapping data in the linkmap 
are consistently updated during incremental links. 


5. Symbols 


One of the main responsibilities of the linker is to 
maintain information about symbols, resolve undefined 
and multiply defined symbols, and assign symbol 
values. Even though basic rules to maintain both static 
(.symtab) and dynamic (.dynsym) symbol tables are the 
same, more information is needed to deal with symbol 
resolution and assigning symbol values in incremental 
links. The linker generates various data structures for 
every symbol—linkage table entries, dynamic 
relocations, etc. To avoid inefficient use of file space 
and reuse these structures in incremental links we need 
a means of keeping track of them. Also, resolving 
symbols with multiple definitions, some modified and 
others unchanged, is a non-trivial task. A 100% 
solution for these challenges would require a 
substantial amount of additional information to be 
saved, maintained, and processed on every link, which 
could negate all advantages of the incremental linker. 
We had to find a solution acceptable in a vast majority 
of cases, yet very lightweight both in terms of space 
and processing time. 


5.1 Symbol table management 


The existing symbol table structure intermingled 
local and global symbols without distinction as to 
which input file defined each symbol. For incremental 
links, that structure was not sufficient. We needed a 
structure that allowed us to modify only those entries 
in the symbol table that pertained to the modified 
file(s) in an incremental link. In addition, padding 
areas must be allocated in the correct places to allow 
for additional symbol definitions, if any, from 
modified files. 
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local symbols from a.o | 
padding for a.o | 


local symbols from b.o 







eneric local symbol paddin 


lobal symbols (all files) | 
eneric global symbol paddin | 
Figure 3. Symbol Table Layout 


The symbol table structure is subdivided into two 
main pieces (Figure 3), one for local symbols and one 
for global symbols. In addition, there is a parallel 
secondary symbol table (.ild_symtab) which stores 
incremental _linking-specific information about 
symbols. Since all local symbols for a given file will 
be reprocessed in incremental links, information 
regarding them is not stored in the .ild_symtab. 
Instead, only information about global symbols is 
stored there. The additional information is used mainly 
for symbol resolution in incremental links, which is 
described in the next section. During incremental 
links, the symbol tables are reconstructed from the 
original output file, and all modified global symbols 
are updated in place. Any new symbols can be added 
into the appropriate padding area. Once the link is 
complete, only the modified sections of the symbol 
tables are rewritten in the output file. 

Unlike global symbols, local symbols are not 
reconstructed in incremental links. Since these 
symbols are local to the modified file only, the 
resolution rules are much less complex, and there is no 
reason to store any additional information about these 
symbols in the .ild_symtab. The local symbols section 
of the symbol table is sectioned by file identifier, one 
section per file. Each file-specific section for local 
symbols has its own padding space, and there is an 
additional generic padding section at the end of the 
locals for any additional files that may be added in 
incremental links (see Figure 3). The linkmap stores 
the mapping for the entire symbol table, including each 
file-specific local symbol section. During incremental 
links, the linkmap helps determine the symbol indexes 
of local symbol definitions for modified files and the 
local symbols are reprocessed, overwriting the old 
definitions. This is different from the way global 
symbols are processed in that they are not updated in 
place, but rather they are completely reprocessed. 


5.2 Resolving symbols 


The linker resolves symbols based on_ their 
definition types. This is a fairly easy task when there 
is only one definition for a particular symbol in a 
link—all references are resolved to that definition. 
However, symbol _ resolution becomes’ more 
complicated when a symbol has multiple definitions 
such as common (storage request), weak, and strong 
definitions. In a regular link a symbol with the 
strongest definition type ‘wins’ over symbols with 
lower precedence definition types. In incremental 
links only new and modified files are processed, which 
means that the linker only scans symbol tables from 
those files. Situations when only one object file 
contains a symbol definition are easy to handle. In 
incremental links we need to update the symbol 
definition in the output symbol table only if the object 
containing the definition was modified. If the symbol 
has multiple definitions it is sometimes difficult to pick 
the new winner. To illustrate this problem, we will 
look at a few examples. 

Suppose we have two object files, a.o and b.o. One 
file (a.o) contains a storage request for ‘datal’ integer; 
the other (b.o) contains an initialized definition for 
‘datal’. In a regular link the definition from b.o wins 
symbol resolution. Suppose the user made changes to 
remove ‘datal’ from b.o altogether. The regular linker 
would pick the definition from a.o as a winner. But in 
an incremental link, if a.o was not modified, the linker 
does not have enough information to pick the new 
winner. Ideally, for every symbol we would need to 
have a list of definitions we have seen in previous links 
so that we can find a new winning definition and 
resolve all references to the new symbol. This 
approach would require us to store quite a bit of 
additional symbol information in a form of symbol 
definition lists. These lists, like all other data 
structures, would need to be padded in case new 
symbol definitions are added, and updated in 
incremental links. This solution would add complexity 
to the implementation, requiring more storage and 
increasing processing time. 

Instead we decided to go with a more lightweight 
solution which resolves symbols correctly in the 
majority of cases. In cases where the incremental 
linker cannot determine the new winner, it will fall 
back to an initial incremental link. 

In an incremental link we maintain two copies of 
every symbol: the old winner— a winning definition 
from the previous link restored from the output file; the 
current winner— a winning definition we have seen so 
far while processing modified files. At the end of the 
first pass over modified objects, the linker has to make 
a decision for every symbol as to what version to pick 
as the new symbol definition (See Figure 4). 
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If the object containing the old definition was not 
modified we just follow regular logic to perform 
symbol resolution between old and current definitions. 
If the defining object was modified, there are two 
possibilities as to which should be the current winner 
with respect to the old winner. If both symbols come 
from the same object file, we pick the current winner. 
If they come from different files, we check which 
version of the symbol would win regular symbol 
resolution by the normal linker. If the current version 
wins, we have no problem; we Just take it as the new 
winner. If the old version wins, we have to do an 
initial incremental link because we do not have enough 
information to declare any symbol a winner. If we had 
a complete list of symbol definitions from the previous 
link, we could find a symbol which would have won 
symbol resolution had the old winner not been there at 
all. But since we decided against maintaining this list, 
the only available option to recover is to fall back to a 
full initial incremental link. 


if (old copy not modified) {f 
do regular resolve(old, current) 


} 
else { 
if (old and current are 
from the same file) f 
resolve to current 
} 
else { 
1f£ (current wins resolve(old, 
current) ) { 
keep current aS new winner 
) 
else { 
if (old and current are common) { 
resolve to current 
} 
else { 
donee aner. laa 





Figure 4. Symbol resolution algorithm. 


This may not sound like a good option since it may 
cause frequent re-links. However, it is not as bad as it 
seems. There are only a couple of ways to create 
multiple symbol definitions that do not cause a 
duplicate symbol error. One is to use common 
symbols; the other is to use weak definitions. System 
libraries primarily use weak symbols to prevent user 
name space pollution. Therefore the only way to get 
into a situation when the linker has to perform an 
initial incremental link caused by weak symbols is 
when a user removes a strong definition overriding a 
weak symbol from a system library. Under normal 
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circumstances this change will not be performed very 
frequently. The situation is very similar with common 
symbols. If a user has multiple commons and an 
initialized (winning) definition for a symbol, and the 
winning definition is removed, fall back to the initial 
incremental link. Even though a change like this 1s 
likely to be more frequent, it will only account for a 
small percentage of code modifications and will not 
cause an overwhelming number of re-links. 

One more corner case involves common symbols 
and can be handled without re-links. Suppose a user 
has multiple common definitions with the same name 
but different sizes. The definition with the biggest size 
wins symbol resolution. If in an incremental link the 
winning symbol is removed, we don’t have to do a full 
initial incremental link. Since space has already been 
allocated, we can always pick the current winner even 
if it has smaller size. 


5.3 Symbol resolution in libraries 


The way shared and archive libraries are processed 
slightly changes the behavior of the linker with respect 
to reporting unresolved symbols. Since dependent 
shared libraries are not processed in incremental links, 
the linker is unable to tell whether a certain symbol is 
unresolved because there is no definition for it at all, or 
because its definition is in one of the dependent 
libraries. In the latter case, there is no problem; the 
dynamic loader will resolve the symbol at run time. To 
enable this dynamic symbol resolution, the incremental 
linker converts all potentially unresolved symbols into 
dynamic symbols during all dynamic links and lets the 
loader report errors in case these symbol cannot be 
found in any of the dependent libraries at runtime. 

Because archive members are never removed from 
the link, run time behavior of some incrementally 
linked programs may differ from that of programs 
linked by a normal linker. Suppose you incrementally 
linked a shared library, liba.sl. One (and only one) of 
the objects (a.o) in the link referenced a global function 
func() which was resolved by an archive member 
func.o from lib.a. Now you remove the call to func() 
from a.o, so func.o is no longer needed. But since it is 
not removed in a subsequent incremental link, the 
symbol ‘func’ will remain exported by liba.sl and 
available for look-up. Thus, an application linked with 
liba.sl! and referencing func() will still be able to 
successfully find it, even though it would have failed 
if liba.sl had been linked by a regular linker. 

In our experience, the cases described above are not 
very frequent and there is a simple remedy to fix them 
— perform an initial incremental link. 
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6. C++ compile-time template 
instantiation 


The HP-UX C++ compiler uses COMDAT to 
support compile-time template instantiation. 
COMDAT is a scheme that allows multiple, duplicate 
copies of code and data to be merged together by the 
linker into a single copy in the final executable. The 
comdat allows the compiler to generate multiple copies 
of a template function in separate object files. The 
linker must identify sections containing duplicate 
information and choose one of the copies for inclusion 
in the output file. The content of a COMDAT section 
is essentially a directory for the members of the 
COMDAT set. The section consists of an array of 
section indexes that point to the member section’s 
entries in the object file section table. When object 
files containing COMDAT groups are linked, there 
may be more than one copy of a given COMDAT 
group. The linker chooses one of these copies to 
include in the final output file and discards the rest. If 
the same COMDAT group is defined in multiple files, 
they are assumed to be functionally equivalent. 

In the context of incremental linking, the linker has 
to handle three different situations: modification of an 
object file containing a COMDAT group, addition of a 
new COMDAT group, and removal of a COMDAT 
group from an object file. 

To support full fUnctionality, the incremental linker 
has to keep track of the list of COMDAT groups 
contributed by each object file. For each COMDAT 
group in a modified object file, the incremental linker 
must check if the COMDAT group was chosen from 
this object file in the previous link. If so, it should 
invalidate the COMDAT group in the output file and 
replace it with the modified COMDAT group. Whena 
new COMDAT group is added to an object file, the 
linker has to check whether the COMDAT group is 
already present in the output file. If it is, the 
COMDAT group should be invalidated and replaced 
with the new COMDAT group from the modified 
object file. If the COMDAT group is not already 
present, it should be added to the output file. Ideally 
when a COMDAT group is removed from a file, the 
linker should decide whether to physically remove the 
group from the output file or replace it from another 
object file. This scheme would require an extensive 
amount of bookkeeping. Also the additional 
information would need to be updated during 
incremental links. In a big C++ application there may 
be thousands of COMDAT groups. For example, in 
one of the test programs we analyzed, there were 
approximately 130,000 incoming COMDAT groups of 
which about 40,000 were unique. This scheme would 
greatly increase the complexity of the implementation, 


requiring more storage and potentially increasing the 
incremental link time. 

Instead we decided to implement a simplified 
scheme that does not require maintaining any 
additional information. In our simplified scheme, the 
linker chooses a COMDAT group from one of the 
modified objects and discards the rest. If the 
COMDAT group is already present in the output file, it 
will be invalidated and updated with the new version. 
It is more difficult to handle the case when a 
COMDAT group is removed from an object that 
contributed it in the previous link. There are two cases 
to consider: either the same COMDAT group is 
defined in another object file or no other object file 
defines the same COMDAT group. Since we don't 
keep the list of all COMDAT groups defined by object 
files, we cannot determine whether the original 
COMDAT group has been replaced by the next 
available COMDAT group from a different file. In the 
second case, if the linker does not remove the 
COMDAT group, it is possible for the linker to miss a 
potential unsatisfied symbol error or report duplicate 
symbol definition that it wouldnt have in a normal 
link. Instead of implementing a complicated scheme 
and sacrificing performance, we fall back to a full 
initial incremental link when a COMDAT group is 
removed from an object file that contributed it in the 
previous link. 


7. Linkage tables 


Linkage tables (LTs) are generated by the linker to 
enable position independent code and data accesses. 
Our linker creates three kinds of linkage tables: PLT— 
procedure linkage table, DLT----data linkage table, and 
OPD—fficial procedure label descriptor table. 

Each linkage table type is maintained in a similar 
fashion. As runtime components, LT entries are not 
allowed to change their position from one incremental 
link to another. Symbols contain indexes of these 
entries in order to have access to their corresponding 
LT entries. These indexes are assigned once for every 
symbol and after that never change in incremental 
links. It is very hard to come up with meaningful 
criteria to group LT entries. DLT and PLT entries are 
driven by symbol references. With multiple references 
in multiple objects, it is impossible to attribute an LT 
entry to any particular file. PDs are driven by 
definitions, but in incremental links, definitions may 
move from object to object. So we decided not to 
group them at all. Instead we update them in place and 
rely on our underlying I/O buffering to capture any 
locality. Linkage tables only use generic padding for 
all new entries. 
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8. Import stubs 


PLT entries are created in response to direct 
function calls that are potentially outside the load 
module we are currently building. These calls are 
redirected to an import stub that loads a procedure 
address and the target module’s global pointer (GP) 
from a PLT entry and branches to that address. Calls 
to local functions can be relocated at link time and do 
not normally require import stubs. This means that in 
incremental links, all call sites to modified local 
functions would have to be relocated. To avoid saving 
all PC-relative relocations in an output file, we decided 
to use a different approach. In incremental links all 
PC-relative calls are directed to go through import 
stubs. This way we only need to update PLT entries 
for modified functions to insure that call site and target 
are connected correctly. One may argue that we added 
extra overhead for direct calls which slows down the 
application at run time, but since incremental linker is 
intended for debugging purposes only, runtime 
performance is rarely an issue. 

Another problem we encountered was how to 
handle fixing up call sites to import stubs themselves. 
Normally, a single stub is created to service all PC- 
relative calls to a particular function. These stubs are 
attached to text contributions of objects for which they 
were generated. This makes them impossible to locate 
in incremental links. Also, if an object for which an 
import stub was created changes, we need to adjust 
references to this import stub for all unmodified files as 
well. This operation can be costly in terms of space 
(we would need to save information to keep track of 
import stubs) and, more importantly, link time (we 
would need to apply relocations for unmodified files). 
To make the operation simple and fast we decided to 
generate one import stub per symbol per input object 
file. The stubs are recreated in incremental links only 
for modified files and only direct calls from modified 
files need to be relocated. 


9, Static and dynamic relocations 


Another key linker functionality is to resolve 
external symbol references. In an object file these 
references are expressed as_ relocation records. 
Relocations from object files are processed and applied 
at link time if possible; if not, they are transformed into 
dynamic relocations applied by the dynamic loader at 
run time. Correctness of incremental links largely 
depends on our ability to maintain and process 
relocations. 3 

Relocations can be broken up into several major 
categories. The first category is relocations applied to 
text sections. These relocations must be applied at link 
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time and do not generate dynamic relocations because 
at run time text is not writable and cannot be relocated. 
The second category of relocations is those applied to 
linkage tables. These relocations are generated by the 
linker itself and may or may not require dynamic 
relocations depending on symbol types, output module 
type (executable or shared library), link type (static or 
dynamic), etc. And finally, there are relocations that 
are applied to data sections. These mostly deal with 
static data initializations and can generate dynamic 
relocations. 


9.1 Text segment relocations 


All relocations on text sections are in one way or 
another converted into linkage table _ relative 
relocations. Therefore if linkage table updates are 
done correctly, we do not need to worry about saving 
static relocations for these sections and reapplying 
them in incremental links. However, for error 
reporting purposes, we need to know what symbols 
were referred in all LT-relative relocations. 

Suppose a.o defines a function foo() and b.o calls 
that function. If in an incremental link the definition is 
removed from a.o and b.o remains unchanged, we need 
a way to tell that foo() was referenced from b.o and 
issue an unresolved symbol message. If the definition 
for foo() was modified (it’s address changed) we just 
need to update the OPD and the PLT entries for it. 
Since we don’ actually need to apply relocations of 
this sort for unmodified files, we decided not to save 
them in their entirety, but rather save symbol indexes: 
one entry per referenced symbol per object file. In 
incremental links we scan entries from unmodified 
files and issue appropriate warnings if corresponding 
symbols are no longer defined. Unresolved references 
from modified objects will be detected as part of 
regular symbol and relocation processing. For locality, 
all entries are grouped by file and use both file specific 
and generic padding to accommodate expansion. 


9.2 Linkage table relocations 


Linkage table entries may require dynamic 
relocations. Changes of symbol attributes in 
incremental links may require new dynamic relocations 
to be generated for entries that did not have them in 
previous links. Some entries that had dynamic 
relocations in previous links may not need them any 
more. This means we must maintain a correspondence 
between linkage table entries and dynamic relocations 
for those entries to be able to perform updates. We 
decided that the easiest and the most efficient way to 
deal with this problem is to keep linkage tables and LT 
dynamic relocations in parallel tables. We avoid 
maintaining any additional information to help us find 
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relocations for LT entries as well as using potentially 
costly look-up schemes. 


9.3 Data segment relocations 


Unlike linkage table relocations, we could not avoid 
saving input relocation records for data segment 
relocations. We need to reapply these relocations in 
incremental links for symbols that were modified even 
though files containing these relocations remained 
unchanged. We also need to update dynamic 
relocations if symbol attributes change. For these 
cases, we extended the standard relocation record to 
contain an index of the corresponding dynamic 
relocation. These relocations are grouped by file for 
better locality of updates and use both file specific and 
generic padding to accommodate expansion. In 
incremental links, all records from unmodified objects 
are scanned. If a symbol is modified, the relocation is 
applied; a corresponding dynamic relocation is updated 
if needed. 


9.4 Runtime behavior 


One of the initial design requirements of the 
incremental linker was to ensure that the runtime 
behavior of programs remained the same _ for 
incrementally linked programs versus normally linked 
programs. This meant that there could be no changes 
to the format, layout, and semantics of any dynamic 
structures, including dynamic relocations. But as 
mentioned earlier, we needed to pad dynamic 
relocation sections for expansion. Also, in incremental 
links, symbol attribute changes may no longer require 
dynamic relocations for structures that required them in 
previous links; these relocations have to be wiped out. 
We had to use meaningful relocations that would be 
understood by the dynamic loader without changing 
the runtime behavior of programs. Consequently, in 
incremental links we create a dummy common symbol 
and fill all padding areas with relocations for this 
symbol. As a result, application start-up time is 
slightly slower, but since the target use of the 
incremental linker is for debugging, runtime 
performance is rarely an issue. 


10. Performance 


We measured the performance of the incremental 
linker using the following four programs of varying 
sizes: bison, the GNU parser generator; gcc, the GNU 
C compiler, and a large C++ customer application. 

Table 1 shows the parameter for each of these 
sample test programs. All measurements were taken on 
a HP N4000 server with eight PA-8500 440Mhz CPUs. 


The system has 16 gigabytes of RAM and runs HP-UX 
11.00 operating system. 


Size of 

output 
file 

a a 

pbison | 23 

[gcc | 261 | 


customer 1717 389444 118. 71 | 
program 


Table 1. Sample Test Programs 
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Table 2. Link Time Measurements 


Table 2 shows the link time data. We measured and 
compared the normal and initial incremental link times. 
The initial incremental link is generally slower than the 
normal link due to the extra work done in these links. 
For each of the sample programs we measured, we 
found that the initial incremental link takes about 17% 
to 20% more time than a normal link with the same 
SOUICES. 

We next measured the incremental link times after 
making changes to two object files. For large 
programs, the incremental link is on average ten times 
faster than the normal link. The time taken by the 
incremental linker depends on the amount of code 
modified. Regardless of the amount of code modified, 
the time spent on extracting information from the 
output file will always be the same. We measured the 
link time on the largest test program (customer 
program)—after changing up to 30 large object 
members in an archive library. The link times are 
shown in Table 3. Even when large number of objects 
are modified, the incremental link is significantly faster 
than the normal link. For example, re-linking after 
changing 30 objects takes about 16.7 seconds which it 
about 8 times faster than the normal link. 
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#of Incremental 
objects 


link time 





Table 3. Incremental link times 


The Table 4 shows the increase in size of the 
sample programs due to incremental linking. The size 
increase is due to two reasons: additional incremental 
linking data stored in the executable and the padding 
space. 


% increase | % increase due 
in size — to padding 


152 


Isl 


185 
program 


Table 4. Program size increase 





11. Current status and future work 


The implementation was completed only a few 
months ago and the general HP-UX developer 
community hasn’t had a chance to use the incremental 
linking capabilities. However, a few internal partners 
successfully used the incremental linker and provided 
us with valuable feedback on its correctness, usabily 
and performance. 

Even though a tremendous amount of work has 
been done to design and implement the incremental 
linker, there are still a few areas that could use 
improvement. Currently our linker does not handle 
removal of symbols and objects very well. Symbols 
are never removed from either the static or dynamic 
symbol tables. This may cause undefined behavior of 
dynamic programs which reference removed symbols. 
Also, removal of object files from the link line is not 
handled the way it should be and causes an initial 
incremental link. Shared libraries are not processed at 
all in incremental links. Even though this reduces link 
time, the runtime behavior of programs may be 
confusing for less advanced users and they might want 
to have an option for the incremental linker to handle 
shared libraries the way regular linkers do. 

Currently we don’t handle padding space very 
efficiently, particularly in the area of accommodating 
file expansion. When a file’s contribution to an output 
section uses up all file specific padding, we do a full 
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initial incremental link even though there may be 
enough space in the generic padding area to store it. 

The linker has all the information it needs to deal 
with these situations, and we will implement these 
improvements in the near future to reduce the number 
of limitations and differences between applications and 
libraries produced by the regular and the incremental 
linkers. These enhancements will also improve 
efficiency of file space reuse and shorten incremental 
link time. 


12. Conclusions 


We have developed an incremental linker for HP- 
UX that significantly shortens the edit-compile-link- 
debug cycle by substantially improving the link time. 
For large programs, our incremental linker is an order 
of magnitude faster than the normal linker is, allowing 
developers faster turnaround after simple bug fixes. 

In our design we have chosen to forgo complex 
schemes that require vast amounts of bookkeeping in 
an attempt to guarantee incremental linking 100 
percent of the time. Instead, we chose lightweight 
schemes that address the majority of situations that 
Occur in practice. When rare corner cases are 
encountered, we fall back to performing a full initial 
incremental link. This choice has significantly reduced 
the complexity of the incremental linker and maintains 
the excellent performance gains achieved by the 
incremental linker. While there are still some 
enhancements that can be made, the incremental linker 
has already proven to be an extremely useful 
developer’s tool with significant performance gains. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the crucial design and 
implementation issues that arise in building a fully 
automatic precompiled header mechanism for 
compiling industrial-strength C and C++ applications. 
The key challenges include designing the Makefile- 
transparent automation, determining the precompile- 
able region, capturing the compile environment and 
verifying it and addressing the correctness issues 
involved in using precompiled headers. The ensuing 
discussion treats the internals of the actual dumping 
and loading of precompiled headers as a black-box 
beyond a brief high-level description. An automatic 
precompiled header mechanism has been implemented 
in aCC, the HP ANSI C++ compiler, and the results of 
compiling real applications show that it achieves 
significant speedup in  compile-times of real 
applications. 


Introduction 


C++ compilers are increasingly called upon to translate 
large applications that implement formidable 
computing tasks. These applications range from 
enterprise level software for supply-chain planning and 
database management to technical computing systems 
for CAD, mechanical design and automation and 
intemet software for web browsing. These large 
software systems are structured as various C++ 
programs and distributed between many directories in 
the file-system. Each set of programs that constitutes 
these applications is compiled and linked into shared or 
archive libraries. 


Also, such large systems often contain a mix of existing 
C and C++ code with incremental additions of fresh 
code for each new release of the product. As the size of 
these applications increases with each release, the time 
required to build them also increases, thereby impacting 
the productivity of the developers. In order to minimize 
this impact, many industrial systems initiate complete 
builds at night and require such builds to finish 
ovemight, in spite of the applications' already large and 
steadily increasing size. These end-to-end builds 


include both the compile and the link phases, but are 
dominated by the compile phase. 


At the source level, these large programs are 
modularized in traditional fashion as source-files and 
header-files. Source files primarily contain code that 
implements the behavior of the application, while 
header files mostly contain declarations that describe 
various complex types and data-structures used in the 
application. Such applications use both system headers 
that advertise the underlying operating-system API and 
application-specific headers that describe user-defined 
types and data-structures. 


These header files are then programmatically 
internalized into one or more source files, exposing the 
types and data-structure interfaces to the source-files 
that need them. This header-file inclusion mechanism 
also allows the compiler to perform any static type 
checking mandated by the C/C++ languages. This 
paradigm of modularizing programs attempts to 
separate the interface to various data-structures and 
types in the application from the code that uses and 
manipulates it. 


However, neither the C nor C++ language definitions 
enforce this paradigm strictly, allowing practically any 
legal C/C++ construct to reside in header-files. This 
complicates the structure of the application since C 
header files often contain not only type declarations but 
also macro definitions. Macro definitions associate 
symbol names, possibly with arguments, with 
replacement text which can contain conditional 
statements, loops, function calls and other executable 
code. C++ header files add further complexity since 
they contain both the interfaces to various classes and 
the definitions of the inline member functions of those 
classes. 


In essence, the C++ promise of software reuse with 
libraries is delivered to a large extent via static header 
files that contain a lot of code that needs to be 
recompiled each time the importing translation unit is 
compiled. This proliferation of header files with 
complex code demands huge compiler effort to digest 
and thereby negatively impacts the compile-times of the 
applications. Table 1 contrasts the volume of code 
imported by a C++ "Hello World!" program against one 
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written in C. Table 2 compares the volume of code 
between source files and header files for some 
applications. The table shows that on average about 
87% of the application's code resides in header files. 


From Table 2 it is apparent that in order to achieve fast 
and efficient compiles, a compiler must seek to 
minimize header-processing time. Note that although 
about 87% of lines in the applications stem from header 
files, it does not imply that an equivalent portion of 
compile-time will be dedicated to header processing. 
This is partly because header files predominantly 
contain declarations that don't trigger machine code 
generation, although debug-mode compiles may cause 
debug information to be emitted for these declarations. 
Table 3 reports the compile-time division between 
actual source line processing and header processing. 


Table 1 

[APPLICATION IPREPROCESSED LINES SOURCE LINES | 
P, = we -l*.i S.=we-1*.C 

|Hw.c 1341 [6 

Hw.c 679 6 

Table 2 

[APPLICATION Bega LINES SOURCE LINES 

l = wc -l *.1 S,= we -I *.C 


Note that the processing times for the header files serve 
only as a lower bound although they represent actual 
compile-times due to the fact that these numbers were 
gathered only for headers continuously #include-ed at 
the head of the source files. Since C and C++ allow 
header files to be #include-ed anywhere in the source 
file, an arbitrary sequence of header files culled by 
separating the interrupting source lines, may not 
compile successfully due to dependencies on the 
lexically preceding source. This is addressed in greater 
detail in the next section. 


Table 3 clearly demonstrates that a large part of the 
compile times of these applications is spent in 
processing the #include header files. This argues for a 
compilation technique that minimizes the overhead of 
processing headers. 
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Precompiled headers (PCH) are a mechanism to cache a 
partially compiled version of one or more headers 
during a compile and then, reuse the cached version 
during subsequent compatible compiles. To elaborate, 
when the compiler is invoked on a source filea.c for 
the first time, the PCH mechanism snapshots the 
#include headers in a partially compiled state and 
preserves that intermediate form 1n a disk cache. Later, 
when a.c 1s edited and recompiled, the precompiled 
contents of the cache are simply ingested instead of 
recompiling the same headers again. This results in 
reducing a portion of compile time spent in processing 
the headers during the second and subsequent compiles. 


There is, of course, the overhead of dumping the 
precompiled headers during the initial compile and the 
expense of ingesting them and reconstructing the 
compilation such that it mimics the actual reprocessing 
of the headers during the later compiles. In spite of this, 
in applications with large existing source bases that 
change incrementally, significant portions of the code 
remain dormant and are therefore prime candidates for 
PCH. In these cases the PCH scheme yields noticeable 
compile-time savings. 


Several commercial compilers support some form of 
precompiled headers including Borland C/C++ /5] and 

IBM OS/390 C/C++ /3]. IBM C Set ++ /4/ caches 

tokenized versions of headers while aCC's 
implementation caches headers in a partially compiled 
form that results after parsing and semantic analysis. 
KAI C++ /2/ dumps and reads its raw symbol table 
contents while aCC serializes the symbol table and the 
intermediate form of the headers into the cache. 
Microsoft VCt+ /6/ offers automatic precompiled 
headers with a cache that is shared across a project and 

causes debug information to be emitted into every 
object file that uses the cache. This creates 
dependencies between the object files that share a cache 
and causes the compiler to rebuild all object files that 
use that cache if one changes. aCC's implementation 
does not share the PCH across source files. Other 

research directions for faster compiles include 
incremental compilation at a function level/7] and a 

compile server approach that retains intemal data 
structures across compile requests /8/. Note that our 

paper is the only description of details that an 
implementation has to take care of. 


Design Issues with Precompiled Headers 


The basic idea of precompiled headers is simple: avoid 
reprocessing the #include headers each time a file 1s 
compiled by reusing a partially compiled version of the 
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same headers from a cache. In the code sequence 
below, the compiler could simply cache the partially 
compiled contents of a.h and b.h in Example 1 into a 
single PCH cache for later use. 


Example 1 


// Start a.c 

#include "b.h" 

// Other C/C++ code ... 
#Hinclude "ah" 

// Other C/C++ code ... 


int main () { 
// More code... 


i 
// End a.c 


However, complications arise due to language and 
compilation system features that impose constraints on 
the save and reuse mechanisms. Such constraints 
impact the extent and contents of the region that can be 
precompiled and control the conditions under which the 
precompiled cache can be reused. The main design 
constraints are due to the: 


e scope of the macro language in C/C++ 
e effect of external compile environment 
e flexibility of header files 


The C /11] and C++ /10] languages support a globally 
scoped macro preprocessor language that can penetrate 
any lexically succeeding header file boundary. This 
means that the contents of header files can be 
manipulated through macro symbols external to them. 
For instance, given the following contents ofa.h, 


Example 2 


// Start a.h 

Hifdef HPUX11 

typedef size_t unsigned long 
#else 

typedef size_t unsigned int 
Hendif 


struct List { 
// More code... 


- 


Hifdef VER2 

// More code... 
Hendif 

End a.h 
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and a source file a.c, that #include-s a.h as follows, 


// Start a.c 

#include "b.h" €May change a.h! 
#define HPUXI1 €<Changes a.h! 
#include "a.h" 

#define VER2 €No effect on a.h 


int main () { 
// More code ... 


; 
// End a.c 


if the macro HPUX11 is defined or undefined in 
Example 1, the contents of a.h as visible to a.c is 

affected. Therefore, in order for a.hk to be cached and 

reused correctly, either its partially compiled state 
should reflect the presence of the macro conditional in 
it, or the cached version should be sensitive to the 

lexically preceding macro settings in the source file that 
influence its contents. If not, the cached version of the 
header file is inapplicable in contexts with different 
macro settings. 


Further, although macros that lexically succeed the 
#include statement do not exert any influence on its 
contents, C/C++ compilation systems do allow for 
macros to be set and unset through command-line 
options to the compiler. For instance, the HPUXI1 
macro in a.h above could be set or unset through: 


aCC -c-DHPUX1]1 a.c 
or 
aCC -c -UHPUX1]1 a.c 


Such macro settings affect the contents of all dependent 
header files and hence the contents of the precompiled 
cache. For a rigorous quantification of the incidences of 
macros, analysis of their usage patterns and their impact 
on development tools see ///]. 


In addition to the compiler options that flag macros, 
options that control optimization levels and debug- 
information generation affect the generated code and 
hence impact the precompiled cache contents. For 
instance, in a non-debug-mode compile, the partially 
processed state for a.h may not have debug-information 
annotations for the List data-type and hence, neither 
will its precompiled cache. In a later compile, if the 
debug option is set and this cache is reused, no debug- 
information will be emitted for List. This is both 
unexpected and inconsistent with the current invocation 
of the compiler. Similar incompatibilities arise with 
options that control 32/64-bit code generation, 
exception-handling etc. So, for the correct reuse of the 
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cache, the PCH mechanism must be aware of any 
compiler option settings that violate its consistency. 


The above discussion shows that the PCH cache is 
affected by more than merely the headers' contents 
themselves. In fact, since macros preceding the 
#include statements can affect the contents of those 

header files, other lexically preceding header files can 
also toggle these macro values and hence alter header 
file contents. For instance, in Example 1, bh is 

included before a.h and hence can affiect the contents of 
a.h by changing the settings of macros that a.h depends 

on. This implies that if the user editsa.c to include b.h 

after a.h instead of before, the existing precompiled 
headers cache is rendered useless! In essence, the order 
of inclusion of header files important to the reuse of the 

header cache. 


Also, many C/C++ language implementations support a 
variety of pragmas that control object layout, 
alignment, optimizations, inlining and code-generation. 
These, of course, apply to lexically following code, 
perhaps including header files. Furthermore, since 
header files in C/C++ are not required to be insular 
entities whose contents are complete, correct and 
guaranteed to compile in a stand-alone fashion, header 
files that compile in one context may fail in others. For 
instance, 


Example 3 


// Start b.c 
static 
#include "c.h" 


extern void foo (int); 
int main () { 


- (); 
// End b.c 


// Start c.h 
int I; 
End c.h 


the code in Example 3 may be stylistically deplorable 
but it is perfectly legal. This implies that #inlude-d 

header files contents are highly context sensitive and 
impacted substantially by preceding text. 


Implementation Issues with Precompiled 
Headers 


Based on the previous discussion, in order to correctly 
capture the header files included in a given source file 
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in a partially compiled state, an implementation must 
identify two things. First, it must demarcate the region 
to precompile, called the passive region, and then it 
must identify the parameters that influence the contents 
of this region, called the configuration. 


Once these two entities are identified, they can be 
recorded in the cache when the source file is compiled. 
When a recompile is initiated by the user or the build 
system due to say, source-file changes or compile 
environment changes, the PCH mechanism must check 
to see if the passive region is untouched in the source 
file. It must also verify the compatibility of the 
configuration that controls the contents of the passive 
region. If these two attributes are intact, the cache can 
be reused for a faster compile. 


The passive region is loosely described as a set of 
header file includes and it's preceding code, which 
impacts their contents. In identifying the start of this 
region, recall from the previous discussion that any 
source statements that precede the header files impacts 
their contents. Given that C/C++ source files are 
typically laid out with a series of header file include 
statements at the top, the passive region could simply 
begin at the head of the source file. In finding the end 
of this region, recall from the previous discussion that 
header file include statements can occur anywhere in 
the source file. 


This implies that the end of the passive region could 

potentially coincide with the end of the source file 
causing the cache to contain the whole contents of the 

source file. Ostensibly, such a cache would derive 
maximal compile-time savings from reuse. In reality, 
such a cache would result in no savings at all! If the 
source file source is edited and recompiled, a cache that 
encompasses the gamut of the source file is 
automatically rendered void since no matter what part 
of the source file or its headers are altered, the cache is 
affected and cannot be reused. 


So, the key to identifying the end of the passive region 
is to recognize that the overriding objective of the PCH 
mechanism is to reduce compile-times not by enlarging 
the volume of the PCH cache but by increasing the 
chances of its reuse. For existing programs with a 
largely frozen interface, the application header files 
seldom change and the system header files are 
immutable by the user. 


Given this, a passive region that terminates with the 
first non-preprocessor non-comment statement in the 
source file is likely to cover any introductory 
comments, initial macro defines and _ conditional 
compile statements abetting the header file includes, but 


little else. This ensures that the passive region is not too 

trivial to yield benefits from precompiling. It also 
ensures that the passive region is limited and does not 
overrun the implementation in the source file that is 
prone to change more frequently. Example 4 illustrates 
the passive region boundaries in sample code. 


Example 4 
// Start foo.c 
Vee i 


€ Start passive-region 
#include <iostream.h> 
#include <new.h> 


Hifndef ___GNU__ 
#define MIN(a,b) ((a<b)?a:b), 
#Hendif 


Hifdef__HPUX__ 
#include "hp_stack.h" 
#else 
#Hinclude "stack.h" 
Hendif 
Hinclude "foo.h" 
€ End passive-region 


extern void foo (void); 
int lookup () { 

foo (); 

// More code... 


f 
// End foo.c 


A source file needs to be recompiled either because its 
contents changed or the contents of one or more of the 

directly or indirectly included headers changed or 
because the compile environment (e.g. command-line 
options, compiler version) changed. This threefold 
collection of parameters that impacts the contents of the 
passive region is called its configuration and the PCH 

mechanism must predicate the reuse of the header cache 
upon the compatibility of the configuration including 
that of the passive region. 


The first configuration parameter is the contents of the 
source file. A change to the source-file contents could 
either lie within the passive region or outside it. Since 
the passive region begins at the top of the file, any 
alteration outside that region of code must be lexically 
beyond its scope and influence. This means that a 
source file change either directly touches the passive 
region, by say, adding or removing header file include 
statements or macro settings in it, hence violating the 
validity of the cache, or is extraneous to the passive 
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region and does not prevents cache reuse. By recording 
the passive region itself, in addition to saving its 
precompiled form, the PCH mechanism can compare it 
against the version in the source file as a deciding factor 
for cache reuse during a later compile. 


The second configuration parameter is the contents of 
all the direct and indirect header file dependencies of 
the source file. If the user edits one or more of the 
application headers to augment or alter its contents and 
one or more of these headers are included in the passive 
region, this nullifies the contents of the header cache. 
Therefore, in addition to a copy of the passive region, 
the header cache must contain the time-stamps of all 
dependent header files for the source file. This can then 
be checked by the PCH mechanism during a recompile 
to decide if the cache is worthy of reuse. 


The third configuration parameter is the environment of 
the initial compile of the source file. This includes 
compilation command-line options, the compiler and/or 
PCH version and perhaps the OS versions and the 
compile location. Note that some compiler options like 
say, the verbose option, may be benign even if flipped 
and the partially compiled forms of the parse trees of 
various compiler versions may be in fact be compatible. 
However, for the sake of simplicity, the PCH 
mechanism can safely record all these parameters 
during the initial compile and check their consistency 
during a recompile. 


The process that automates the decision making for 
creating and reusing the PCH can be implemented as 
follows. When the compiler 1s invoked on a source-file 
it checks to see if the corresponding PCH exists. If not, 
it proceeds to create one along with a record of its 
configuration parameters. If the PCH exists but its 
configuration 1s mismatched with the _ current 
invocation, then the compiler pretends that the PCH is 
absent and generates one. If a valid PCH exists, the 
compiler simply absorbs it, skips past the passive 
region and continues the compile. 


In aCC's implementation, when it is first invoked on a 
source-file, it checks for the presence of a matching 
header cache. If no such exists, it slips into the create 
mode, in which it prepares to dump a PCH file with its 
associated configuration. First, it assembles a 
configuration-record (CR) that encapsulates the entire 
compile environment of the source file and _ its 
dependencies. The CR contains the following, 


e the source filename 
e the aCC version number 
e the aCC command-line with all options 
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e header-file dependencies 
e the time-stamps of the dependencies. 


The OS version is not needed since aCC’s version 
number uniquely identifies the major OS streams. In 
fact, the compiler version number serves to version the 
PCH, ensuring that the internal structure and format of 
the header cache are consistent with the expectations of 
the compiler 1.e. what is written into the cache is what 
is read. In addition, it also captures a representation of 
the source in the passive region. 


Note that the compile directory is not deemed necessary 
since the chances of erroneous cache reuse with 
eponymous files in two distinct locations are minimal. 
This is because aCC's implementation stores and 
verifies the passive region and the names and time- 
stamps of the dependencies before the reuse anyway. 


aCC starts the passive region at the first token in the 
source file past any comments and white-space 
characters. In its search for the end of the passive 
region, it then skips past the preprocessing directives 
until it reaches the first declaration in the source file 
aCC then pre-compiles the portion of the program 
within the passive region and dumps it into an 
eponymous header cache with its CR. It also stores a 
copy of the actual source code from the passive region 
in the CR. 


In determining the end of the passive region, if the 
sentinel declaration occurs inside a conditional compile 
block, aCC raises the end of the passive region above 
the conditional compile block. Similarly, if aCC spots a 
header-file include statement inside a nested scope like 
a class or function, it stops the passive region in the 
file-scope prior to the start of the nested scope. This is 
shown in the code fragments below in Examples 5 and 
6. 


This is because, during subsequent recompiles of the 
source-file when the header cache is reused, aCC 
pretends that the source-file begins after the passive 
region. In this mode, called the use mode, aCC skips 
past the passive region to start the compile and the 
contents of the header cache are paged in only as 
needed. Tokenizing and parsing of the source-file begin 
immediately following the passive region and this 
requires the aCC scanner and parser to encounter legal 
start tokens in an outermost scope just beyond the 
passive region. In effect, the source-file without the 
passive region 1s expected to be a syntactically correct 
entity. 
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Example 5 
// Start foo.c 


€ Start passive-region 
#include <iostream.h> 
Hifdef_HPUX__ 
#include "hp_stack.h" 
Helse 
#include "stack.h" 
Hendif 
#include "foo.h" 

€ End passive-region 


Hifndef VERSION10 
extern void bar (); 
Hendif 

// End foo.c 


Example 6 


// Start foo.c 
€ Start passive-region 


#include <iostream.h> 
#include “foo.h" 
€ End passive-region 


struct Tree { 
#include "bar.h" 
// More code... 


// End foo.c 


In addition, aCC supports a pragma that can be inserted 

by the user to define the end of the passive region. Such 

fine-grained control is convenient, for instance, when 
the user lanows that a specific header file is currently in 
flux and therefore not amenable to precompile and 
wants to assert this to the compiler. In the absence of 
such a manual control, the automatic stop-point of the 

passive region may fall beyond the header in flux and 
hence negate any benefits that accrue due to the rest of 
the passive region preceding it. 


Clearly, the manual stop-point must lexically precede 
the automatic stop-point to have effect. Of course, for 
reasons already discussed, the start of the passive 
region must always fall at the top of the file and hence 
is not open to user manipulation. Comments at the 
head of the source-file are not included in the passive 
region since they are semantically immaterial. 


In create mode, once the passive region is identified 
and the CR assembled, the next step is to dump a 


partially compiled version of the headers into the cache. 
In aCC, partially analyzed parse-trees decorated with 
their symbol and type attributes are serialized to 
populate the precompiled header database during the 
create mode. 


In use mode, once the configuration parameters 
mentioned above have been validated, the linearized 
parse-trees are read back from the disk cache on 
demand with only the cache preamble read in at start of 
the compile. As the compile progresses in use mode, if 
a required symbol or type is missing, the lookup fails 
and thereby triggers the PCH load mechanism for that 
symbol or type. Then, the symbol and its attributes are 
read in from the cache to fill in the in-core symbol 
table. 


Results and Correctness 


Table 4 presents the results of the automatic 
precompiled header implementation in aCC_ for 
complete end-to-end builds. The Web Browser, CAD 
and Business Planner are application subsets while the 
rest are complete applications. This implementation is 
entirely Makefile transparent and can be enabled and 
disabled through options or an environment variable. 


As shown below, the average compile-time speed-up 
for these applications is over 2x. Perl has the least 
compile-time gains and the Web-Browser subset, the 
most. This matches the expectations set by Tables 2 and 
3. Perl has the smallest ratio of header contents to 
source-file contents and the least time spent in 
compiling its headers while the Web Browser subset 
has a substantial portion of its code in its headers and it 
consumes a major fraction of its compile-time. Note 
that the cache is managed by aCC and not Make; it is 
therefore reused based on its validity or recreated by 
aCC. If the user chooses to explicitly delete the whole 
cache before the build, there are obviously no compile- 
time gains. 


Table 5 juxtaposes the compile-time gains due to 
precompiled headers against the cost of the initially 
warming the cache via the Use Factor. The Use Factor 
is calculated using the equation: 


nt; =t2+ (n—-Dt ; 


where t; is the compile-time without using pre-compiled 
headers, t) is the time to create the header cache and f¢; 
is the time to compile using the header cache. The Use 
Factor (n) then estimates the minimum number of times 
a file must be recompiled using its PCH to recover the 
cost of creating the cache. 
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Table 4 
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Table 5 
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Table 6 displays the size of the object files versus the 

size of the precompiled header cache for each of these In compiling these real applications, some correctness 
applications. Since the cache occupies a significant related issues surfaced due to: 

amount of disk space, aCC provides an option to 


redirect it to a different disk or directory other than the e synthesized header files 

default source file directory. This option can also be e _ DATE_ and__TIME_ macros 
used to maintain multiple precompiled header caches, e revision control systems 

each for a different build target like say, debug build or 

optimized build. 
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One application recreated a set header files afresh for 
each build. This dynamic generation of header files at 
build-time effectively thwarted aCC's precompiled 
header mechanism. The generated header file time- 
stamps were always more recent than those recorded in 
the cache CR and hence would negate the cache on each 
build! This problem caused aCC to perpetually stagnate 
in the create mode, thus penalizing the application 
compile time further through the cost of creating the 
cache. 


On examining this closely, it emerged that in actuality 
the generated header files were materially unaltered 
each time. That 1s, the contents of these header files did 
not change each time they were synthesized although 
their time-stamps did. Hence, it was clear that the 
header cache was in essence reusable since its contents 
were valid. In order to establish that, the cache CR was 

augmented to contain the checksum of the header 

dependency in addition to its name and time-stamp. 
aCC would now compute the checksum based on the 

contents of each header and include it in the CR along 

its names and time-stamps. 


This technique also addressed the problem of time- 
stamp comparisons in the presence of multiple 
machines with possibly non-synchronous clocks. 
Further, in environments that upgrade to new system 
releases, the system and library headers' time-stamps 
are changed even when there are no material changes to 
them. Capturing the checksum in addition to the 
dependency time-stamp handles this situation as well. 


Another application used the _ DATE and 
__TIME__ macros in header files that were deemed 
potential hazards in using precompiled headers. While 
the C/C++ languages promise that the __ DATE___ and 
__TIME__ macros will reflect the date and time during 
the translation of the source file, they do not dictate 
when that particular instance of translation must 
terminate. To elaborate, a compiler could start 
translating a source file with an occurrence of the 
__TIME__ macro at 5.00 AM while compiling another 
such occurrence in the same file at 5.05 AM. Similarly, 
precompiled headers with occurrences of such macros 
could reflect the date and time during their translation, 
which may be different from when the rest of the source 
file is compiled or recompiled. 


This behavior should be noted and clearly understood 
that when previously compiled components are 
integrated into a more recent set of compiles there may 
exist discrepancies in temporally sensitive code. One 
way to deflect the problem is to have the compiler abort 
the creation of the header cache for the current source 
file if 1t encounters these macros. This will result in a 


normal and correct compile but without the benefits of 
PCH. Another alternative is to accord special treatment 

to these macros. Typically, in aCC, the definitions of 
macros are stored in the header cache verbatim but their 
uses in the headers being precompiled are recorded 
after the macro is substituted. These two macros could 

be saved in their original form and hence recalled and 
replaced when the actual recompile happens, thus 
reflecting a more current date and time. aCC simply 
acknowledges this but does not yet implement this 
alternative in its precompiled header mechanism. 


Some precompiled header implementations are based 
on the premise that source files in an application share a 
common set of headers that incur repeated processing in 
the course of building the application. Therefore, by 
factoring out the commonality into a precompiled form, 
the compiler saves on redundant processing between 
source files in addition to repeated processing within 
them. This scheme may also result in smaller header 
cache sizes but may require the user to reorganize the 
sources to #include a common set of headers in a 
specific order that can then be precompiled into a 
Shared database. However, aCC's scheme does not 
share precompiled headers between source files and this 
quality in tum, enhances its usability in common 
application build environments. 


User applications often rely on source code contro] and 
versioning software to select, build and maintain correct 
versions of their source files. One such commonly used 
system is Clearcase [9]. Clearcase maintains clear 
correspondences between source file elements, their 
dependencies and the object files that derive from them. 
By creating a header cache that 1s common to several 
source files, a new constraint is introduced on all the 
object files that are derived from each of those sources. 


For example, say that the source file a.c containing 
header files a.h and foo.h produces a header cache that 

is shared by b.c since it also included the same headers. 
Clearcase then records this cache as a dependency for 
both a.o and b.o. Later, say a.c 1s edited to remove a.h 

and recompiled, then the cache is deemed invalid for 
reuse with a.c and the compiler enters the create mode. 

It rewrites the cache and creates a new object file, a.o. 

Since that cache has been marked as a dependency for 
b.o, it triggers a rebuild of b.c. This renders the same 
cache unusable for b.c since it now contains different 
headers and recreates it! This cross dependency can 
confuse Clearcase and lead to a deadly cycle of 
rebuilds that immobilizes productivity. 


aCC's implementation of the header caching scheme 
attaches a unique PCH to every source file, thus 
eliminating any dependency between the cache and 
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multiple object files. Note that the overriding goal in 
this of PCH is to favor the correctness of results over 
maximizing the reuse of the PCH. This implementation 
thus trades-off any savings in disk space that may 
accrue from sharing the PCH cache across many source 
files for improved usability with real application 
development environments. This may be considered a 
cost-effective trade-off since the effects of increased 
disk consumption may be mitigated to some extent 
through cache compression. 


Not including the compile directory in the CR also 
allows various users compiling the same file from 
different directories to reuse the object file and cache. 
This does not compromise the correctness of this 
scheme since over and above theCR, the passive region 
must also match. 


Other applications mimic source-code control systems 
in a limited fashion throughview-pathing. View-pathing 
is a feature that delineates a set of paths for the master- 
copies of certain header files while reserving another 
set for holding the user-modified versions. Through the 
flip of a switch the user can select the preferred version 
over the original version. 


For example, let a.c include a.h and a.h reside in the 
directory sysinc during an initial compile. Let the user 
now copy a.h to another directory, say userinc, and edit 
it. If the user now recompiles the file, the passive 
region, the CR and the originally recorded set of 
dependencies are proven valid and the cache is reused. 
However, the desired altemate header file is not 
selected! 


#Create cache 
aCC -c -Isysinc -I- -Iuserinc +hdr_cache a.c 


#User copies a.h and modifies it. Use cache! 
aCC -c -Isysinc -I- -Iuserinc +hdr_cache a.c 


aCC's implementation of precompiled headers is 
insensitive to view-pathing and hence is blind to the 
additions of header file to alternate locations in the list 
of -/ directories. One possible remedy may be to 
augment the CR with the -/ directories' contents and 
detect any changes in these prior to using the header 
cache. 


Conclusion 


An automatic header caching mechanism has been 
implemented in aCC and 1s available in its currently 
shipping versions. The full implementation including 
the load-dump mechanism (not discussed in this paper) 
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consists of about 14,000 lines of commented C++ code. 
This exercise helped identify several keydesign and 
implementation issues due to the language definition 
and existing compile environments in providing a 
usable and fully automatic precompiled header 
mechanism. This paper discusses many of these issues, 
describes aCC's implementation choices and trade-offs 
and suggests remedies to open issues. The advantages 
of this scheme are: 


e Ease of use. It requires no manual intervention. 
Source files need not be tailored to contain 
#include-s in any specific order. Header files need 
not be altered to have include guards around them. 

e Its transparent to the Make process and friendly to 
revision control systems 


The biggest limitation is that the header cache 
consumes a significant amount of disk space. Finally, 
this paper presents the results of using aCC's PCH 
mechanism on a set of applications. It improves 
compile-times by over 50%. 
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Abstract 


The C++ programming language offers a feature 
known as exception handling, which is used, for instance, 
to report error conditions. This technique can result in 
more robust software. On the other hand, it generally has a 
highly negative performance impact, even when exceptions 
are not actually thrown. This impact is_ especially 
important on an architecture such as the HP/Intel IA-64 
processor, which is very sensitive to compiler 
optimizations. Hewlett-Packard implemented exception 
handling for IA-64 in a way that leaves the door open for 
optimizations, even in the presence of exceptions. 


1. Overview of C++ Exception Handling 


Most software has to deal with exceptional conditions, 
such as insufficient resources, missing file or invalid user 
input. In C, such a condition is typically reported using 
special return codes from functions. For instance, the 
ubiquitous malloc function indicates an out-of-memory 
situation by returning a NULL pointer. Typical C code 
would test this situation as follows: 

void *ptr = malloc(1000000); 
if (ptr == NULL) 
fprintf(stderr, “Sorry, out of memory\n”); 

C++ exceptions are a better way to report such a 
condition. A C++ function that detects an exceptional 
situation can throw an exception, which can be caught by 
any of the calling functions using an exception handler. For 
instance, the previous code could be written in a C++ 
program as follows (the error test is in bold): 

struct OutOfMemory {}; 
struct Resource { 


Resource(); 
~Resource (); 


// Ctor allocates resource 
// Dtor frees resource 


}3 


int foo(int size) { 
void *ptr = malloc(size); 
if (ptr == 0) 
throw OutOfMemory (); 
/* Do something else */ 
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int bar(int elements) { 
Resource object; 
int result = foo(2 * elements); 
/* Do something else */ 


} 
int main() { 
int i; 
try. { 
for (i = 0; i < 100; i++) 
bar(i); 


} catch (OutOfMemory) { 
/* Report out-of-memory condition*/ 
cerr << “Out of memory for i=" 
<< i << endl; 
} catch (...) { 
/* Report other problems. */ 


} 
} 


If the anomalous situation is detected (in this case, 
malloc() returning zero), the function can report it by 
throwing an exception. Note that this would not even be 
necessary had the memory allocation been done the C++ 
way, since the C++ allocation operators normally report an 
out-of-memory condition by throwing a standard exception 
(std: :bad_ alloc). Compared to the C error reporting 
method, the benefits are multiple: 


* The exceptional situation is identified by a specific 
entity, an exception, rather than by a special return 
code. 


* There is no need for intermediate functions, such as 
bar, to do anything to deal with the exceptions. 


* In particular, objects with destructors such as object 
are properly destroyed when the block containing them 
is exited, whether normally or because of an exception. 
This makes resource management safer. 


* The exception handling code (in main) is easily 
identified as such, and separate from _ normal 
processing. A catch block catching the exception 
type OutOfMemory is called an exception handler for 
OutOfMemory exceptions. 


Throwing an exception involves unwinding the call 
stack until an exception handler is found. This process is 
made more complex in the presence of C++ automatic 
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objects, since these objects may have destructors. In that 
case, destructors have to be called as the stack is being 
unwound. 


2. Performance Impact of Various Solutions 


Since exceptions occur infrequently, the performance of 
exception handling code is normally not critical. In 
addition, developers can easly control how their application 
uses exceptions, and avoid exceptions in performance- 
critical code. 


On the other hand, implementations of exception 
handling generally have a negative performance impact on 
the code that may throw an exception (the code inside a 
try block), whether this code actually ever throws an 
exception or not. Ideally, the code inside the try block 
should not be different than the same code outside a try 
block. In practice, however, the presence of a try block, or 
even the presence of an “exceptions are enabled” option in 
general slows down the code and increases its size. The 
reasons are multiple and complex. We try to address some 
of them below. 


The performance of an exception-handling solution is 
therefore measured by its impact on the non-exceptional 
code when no exception is thrown; it should try to 
minimize the degradation of code speed and size for this 
“normal” code. 


2.1 Portable Exception Handling with setjmp 


The first implementations of C++ exception handling 
used a mechanism based on the standard C setjmp and 
longjmp functions. The setmp function saves an 
execution context in a jmp_buf structure. The lonjmp 
function can later be used to perform a “non-local goto”, 
transferring control to the place where setjmp was 
originally called, as long as the function containing the 
set jmp never returned. 


In “portable” exception handling, a try block is replaced 
with a set jmp call, and throwing an exception 1s replaced 
by a longjmp. A linked list of jmp_buf buffers will 
represent the dynamic list of enclosing try blocks. This 
same technique had been used routinely in C and C++ to 
simulate exceptions before exceptions became available as 
a standard language feature. 


The major difficulty with this approach is to correctly 
destroy automatic objects (such as the Resource object 
in our example). This is typically solved by creating a 
linked list of the objects to be destroyed as you create them. 
This approach is relatively simple, and it works with a C++ 
compiler that generates C code, such as the original Cfront 
from AT&T — this is the reason it is called “portable”. 
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This scheme has been used quite widely, in particular by 
the Cfront-based C++ compiler from Hewlett-Packard [1]. 


—- seymp bulfer 


Enclosing try block 
in calling function 


ed 
[try { | setymp bulfer 
E(1); 
Object X; 
9(2); te 
} catch (...){ ocal objects 
// Handler to destroy 
} 


int g(int) { 
Thing: Ys 
throw 1; 





} 
Figure 1. Setimp based exception handling 


On the other hand, the performance drawbacks are 
significant. 


* The setjmp function must be called at the beginning 
of every try block, and the list of jmp buf must be 
maintained. 


* A linked list of objects on the stack must be maintained 
at all times, and kept in a consistent state with respect to 
the list of jmp_ buf. 


* All variables that are stored in registers and that are 
declared outside the try block have to be restored to 
their initial value when long jmp is invoked!. For 
instance, the value of i in the catch block in main 
must be the same value as when bar was called. This 
can be achieved either by spilling all variables to 
memory before calling setjmp, or by having setjmp 
itself save all registers. Both options are expensive on 
architectures with large register files such as RISC 
processors. 


This impact exists even if no exception is ever thrown, 
since the calls to setjmp and the management of the 


1. Typically, setjmp will not save all registers in the 
jmp_buf it is given as an argument. This is why the 
documentation for these routines generally states 
something like: “Upon the return from a setjmp() 
call caused by a longjmp(), the values of any non- 
static local variables belonging to the routine from 
which setjmp() was called are undefined. Code 
which depends on such values is not guaranteed to 
be portable.” (from the HP-UX 10.20 man page for 


setjmp). 
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object stack have to be done each time a try block is 
entered or exited. 


2.2 Table-Driven Exception Handling 


Another implementation of C++ exception handling 
uses tables generated by the compiler along with the 
machine code. When an exception is thrown, the C++ 
runtime library uses the tables to perform the appropriate 
actions. Conceptually, this process works as follows: 


- A first table is used to map the value of the program 
counter (PC) at the point where the exception is thrown 
to an action table. 


* The action table is used to perform the various 
operations required for exception processing, such as 
invoking the destructors, adjusting the stack, or 
matching the exception type to the address of an 
exception handler. For example, there will be an action 
kind to indicate “call the destructor for object on the 
stack at stack offset N,” which will be used to invoke 
the destructor of the Resource object. 


Once an exception handler (a catch _ block 
corresponding to the type of the exception being 
thrown) is found, a new PC value is computed from the 
tables that corresponds to this handler, and control is 
transferred to the handler. 


Go to Handler A 


try { 


Object xX; 


[ 92); | 
} catch (Exc){ 


} \ 


‘ 
* 


Destroy X 


Go To Handler A 


Handler A: 
Catches type “Exc” 





Figure 2: Table Based Exception Handling 


This approach is significantly more efficient than the 
previous one. There is no longer the systematic cost of a 
set jmp function call for every try block. Similarly, the 
cost of maintaining linked lists even when exceptions are 
not thrown is also eliminated. Therefore, many C++ 
compilers switched to a table-driven exception-handling 
mechanism. The Hewlett-Packard aC++ compiler for PA- 
RISC uses this technique. 


On the other hand, there are still negative effects from a 
performance point of view: 


The runtime needs to be able to restore all variables that 
are declared outside the try block to their correct value 
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before entering a catch block (for instance 1 in the 
catch block of main in the example above.) The 
impact of this on performance is quite subtle and has 
multiple aspects, which are discussed below. 


All objects that have destructors must have their 
address stored in a table. Therefore, they must reside in 
memory, and their address is implicitly exposed. 


All automatic objects that have their address exposed 
have to be committed to memory before any call. In 
practice, this is not often a significant constraint, since a 
C++ object’s address is exposed through the this 
pointer after any member function call (including the 
constructor.) On the other hand, this may impact the 
most performance-critical objects, whose member 
functions are all inlined. These objects could otherwise 
be promoted to registers. 


The tables themselves have to encode a lot of possible 
actions, including call to destructors. Therefore, they 
use a Significant amount of space. 


* Since tables refer to code, reorganizing the code implies 
reorganizing the tables accordingly. While this does not 
preclude optimizations on a theoretical ground, it 
practically disqualifies any existing optimizer that does 
not specifically know about C++ and the exception- 
handling tables. 


2.3 Extension of Variable Lifetime 


The following code illustrates one problem related to 
preserving the value of local variables in the presence of 
exception handling: 


void f() { 
int x = 0; 
x = £1(x); 
£2(x); 

} 


A smart compiler can discover that the only use of the 
initial value of x is for calling £1, at which point it is 
known to the compiler that the value is zero. Then, x gets 
immediately overwritten with a new unknown value. 
Therefore, the compiler can legally rewrite the code as 
follows: 


void f() { 
int x = £1(0); 
£2(x); 

, 


However, if the above code were to be placed in a try 
block, this transformation would no longer be valid. For 
instance, the value of x could be used in the catch block: 

void f() { 
int x = 0; 
try { 
x = f£1(x); 
£2(x); 
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} catch (...) { 
cout << “The value of x is “" << x; 


} 
} 


This phenomenon extends the lifetime of a variable, and 
therefore puts additional pressure on the register allocator. 
It also makes the control flow much more complex, by 
creating additional potential control-flow arcs between any 
call and each of the catch clauses. As a result, register 
usage will tend to be much more conservative within a try 
block than outside of it. On the other hand, these effects 
occurs only in the presence of a try block: destructors, for 
instance, cannot access local variables whose addresses 
have not been exposed. 


2.4 Register Selection Constraints 


Another slightly different problem can be shown in the 
following code: 
int. f(int x) { 
x = £1(x); 
return £2(x); 
} 

A smart compiler can notice that the initial value of x 
becomes “dead” right after the call to £1, since the result 
overwrites the previous value of x. The same thing happens 
with the second value of x, which lives only until the call to 
£2. So the compiler can rewrite the code as follows: 

int f(int x) { 
int x2 = f1(x); 
int x3 = £2(x2); 
return x3; 


// and discard x 
// and discard x2 


} 

This alternative leaves much more freedom in terms of 
register allocation, since now different registers (or 
memory locations) can be allocated for x, x2 and x3. In 
particular, this means that the value of the register used 
needs not be preserved accross the function calls. But this 
freedom does not exist if the above code is enclosed within 
a try block. In that case, the catch clause may access 
variable x, and therefore all x values have to live in the 
same register. Again, this problem occurs only in the 
presence of a try block. 


2.5 Control-Flow Complexity 


In the presence of a try block, the control flow becomes 
much more complex, since an implicit “goto” exists 
between any function call or throw statement in the try 
block and each catch block. Another implicit “goto” 
exists between the end of each catch block and the end of 
the function. This can impact optimizations on the 


following code: 
for (i = 0; i < 1000; i++) 
Kose £(2) * 3141s 
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Outside of a try block, the code in question has a rather 
well known behavior, so if x is not address exposed and 
can therefore not be visible inside f, the compiler can 
predict that the value of x on exit from the loop will be the 
value computed at the last iteration. In other words, it can 
postpone the multiplication and addition until after the 
loop. In real code, the computation would probably be 
implicit, for instance taking the address of a struct element 
(an addition), or of an array element (multiplication by the 
element size). 


Optimizing away the computation can’t be done if there 
is a try block surrounding the code, since in that case any of 
the catch blocks can read the value of x. 


2.6 Memory Access Order 


Memory accesses are more strictly ordered in_ the 
presence of exceptions. This effect is quite significant, 
because it occurs even without the presence of a try 
block. Consider the following code: 

struct Object { float x, y; ~Object(); }; 

Object object; 

for (int i = 1; i < 1000; itt) { 

object.x += f(i); 
object.y += g(i); 

} 

In this code, the compiler can identify that for a normal 
iteration of the loop, memory accesses can be avoided, and 
replace the loop code with something like: 

register float tmp_x = object.x; 

register float tmp_y = object.y; 

for (int i = 0; i < 1000; itt) { 

tmp x += £(1); 
tmp_y += g9(i); 


} 
object.x tmp_x; 


object.y = tmp _y; 

Of course, if £ or g can throw exceptions, then the 
destructor has to see the correct value of the object, and the 
invocation of the destructor can occur at any time. So the 
compiler must generate code that writes the value of the 
object to memory in the original source order with respect 
to function calls. 


In practice, this last effect and its variants tends to be the 
most significant, since it affects memory accesses, which 
are expensive on today’s microprocessors, and it occurs 
whenever exceptions are enabled, regardless of whether 
there are exception-related constructs in the code. 
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3. [A-64 Exception Handling 


The various problems listed previously can be classified 
in one of the two following categories: 


Cost of saving and restoring registers 


* Ordering constraints due to additional arcs in the 
control graph 


The first problem is addressed in a rather original way 
by a feature of the IA-64 architecture called the “Register 
Stack Engine” (RSE) [3]. The RSE defines a standard way 
to save and restore registers when entering and exiting 
functions which is not directly under program control. As a 
result there is no real need to explicitly save registers, yet 
there is a way for the runtime to restore them to their 
original value. 


The second problem is addressed in our implementation 
of C++ exception handling by allowing the non- 
exceptional path to be optimized, as long as compensation 
code is placed along the exceptional paths to restore 
program state before executing the exception handlers to 
what it would have been if the optimization had not taken 
place. The place where such compensation code is added is 
called a landing pad, and serves as an alternate return path 
for each call. 


3.1 Register Stack Engine and Unwind Table 


The IA-64 architecture features numerous registers [2]. 
The integer register set is partitioned into 32 fixed registers 
and 96 “stacked” registers. The stacked registers are 
automatically saved on a special stack, using free cycles in 
the load-store unit whenever possible. 


Registers are typically not stored to memory 
immediately on function entry. Instead, stacked registers 
are renamed so that the first stacked register for the current 
procedure is always called r32. Dirty (non-saved) registers 
are pushed on the stack when calls are made, while 
previously saved registers are popped from the stack and 
restored when calls return. The processor tries to save as 
many registers for future calls and restore as many registers 
for future returns as free memory bandwidth and free 
registers allow. This technique maximizes the chances that 
a function call or function return can be performed without 
memory accesses to save or restore registers. 


The Register Stack Engine which performs these 
operations is itself a very complex topic that would require 
an article in its own right [3]. For C++ exception handling, 
however, the key feature of the RSE is the way it 
transparently saves and restores stacked registers “in the 
background”, and does so at locations on the stack that the 
runtime can compute. 


Memory 


Registers 






function f 





Restore 
registers for 
fast returns 





function g 







function h 





Save 
registers for 
fast calls. 







Figure 3: [A-64 Register Stack Engine 


When an exception is thrown, the runtime forces the 
RSE to flush all stacked registers onto the stack. It can then 
manipulate them as needed, and later let, the RSE restore 
them as the stack is unwound. 


Only stacked registers are saved this way. The IA-64 
runtime architecture [4] indicates that non-stacked registers 
are saved in stacked registers. Floating-point registers are 
saved using more traditional mechanism. The information 
indicating where each particular register is being saved is 
stored in separate tables, called unwind tables [5]. 


Together, the unwind tables, stack unwinding routines 
[6] and the RSE help restore register values to the exact 
same state they were in any given function, without the 
runtime cost of saving them “manually” in each function. 


3.2 Exception Handling Tables 


Restoring registers to their previous state is necessary, 
but not sufficient for throwing a C++ exception. The C++ 
runtime also needs to call the destructors, to find the 
appropriate exception handler, and to transfer control to 
this exception handler. 


The information required to do this is found in exception 
handling tables. These tables are C++ specific. They 
contain information to map call sites to the landing pads. 
Fach landing pad will process any exception thrown from 
the corresponding call site, and serve as an alternate return 
point for this call. The table also contains information 
regarding which exceptions the landing pad can process 
and catch, and records exception specifications if any. 


The reason the table maps call sites is that our C++ 
implementation only throws from a call site. The throw 
keyword itself is implemented by calling a runtime routine. 
Errors such as division by zero or invalid memory accesses 
do not need to throw exceptions in C++ [7] (they are 
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“undefined behavior’). Practically all implementations use 
alternative mechanisms such as Unix signals!, 


Therefore, from a machine language point of view, the 
only places that can throw are call instructions. If the 
program counter is within the range of a given subroutine 
but no call site matches, the runtime will call the 
terminate( ) function, as specified in C++. 


An interesting implication: this mechanism does not 
allow C++ exceptions to be thrown out of a Unix signal 
handler, something that the ISO C++ Standard specifically 
discourages [7] (Clause 18.7, paragraph 5, restricts signal 
handlers to what can also be written in plain C). For 
instance, if a memory access instruction causes a signal, 
and if the signal handler throws an exception, the program 
counter of the function containing the memory access will 
not be on a call instruction, and terminate() will be 
called. 


3.3 Landing Pads 


The runtime transfers control to a landing pad whenever 
an exception is thrown from a given call site. The landing 
pad will contain code in the following order: 


Compensation code, restoring program state to what it 
would be if optimizations had not been done in the 
main control flow. 


Destructor invocation to destroy any local object that 
needs to be destroyed. 


* Exception switch to select which catch handler, if any, 
to jump to. An appropriate switch value is computed by 
the runtime from the C++ exceptions table, and placed 
in a temporary register. 


* A landing pad exit, which either returns to a catch 
block, and from there to the main control flow, or 
resumes unwinding if no appropriate exception handler 
is found in this subroutine. 


The same mechanism can deal with all kind of 
destructors (inlined or not, array destructors, ...), which all 
had to be special table entries in a table-driven exception 
handling runtime. A_ catch-all exception handler 
(catch(...) ) is simply a default exit in the exception 
switch. 


Together, the landing pads form a funnel where the 
compensation code can be somewhat different for each call 
site, while destructor code is shared for sections of code 
between declarations, and the exception switch and landing 
pad exit are shared for all code within the same try block. 


1. One notable exception is the Win32 platform, where 
system exceptions and C++ exceptions interact. 
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3.4 Compensation Code 


It is relatively easy for the compiler to generate 
compensation code for any of the operations listed in 
previous sections: 


* If the variable is allocated to a different register in 
different sections of code, the landing pad can simply 
copy that register to the target register which represents 
the variable in the exception handler. 


* A value known to be constant which has been replaced 
with the constant value can be loaded into the 
appropriate register by the landing pad, for use by the 
user code in the exception handler. 


* Pending memory operations that have been delayed in 
the main flow of control can simply be executed in the 
landing pad should an exception be thrown. 


Compensation code therefore allows the compiler to 
utilize any of the optimizations that were prevented by 
simpler table-driven techniques. 


Since the IA-64 architecture is very sensitive to 
optimizations, the ability to insert compensation code alone 
is a compelling reason for selecting a landing pad based 
approach. On other architectures, the benefit of landing 
pads may not be high enough to compensate for the code 
size penalty compared to other table-driven techniques. 


3.5 Placing Landing Pad in “Cold” Code 


Landing pad code is not used except when an exception 
is thrown. If the landing pad code is simply placed at the 
end of the code for each function, the useful code becomes 
interspersed with blocks of little-used code. This can affect 
paging and caching performance, since the exception 
handler code will occupy space in the various memory 
caches and in the virtual memory active set. 


For this reason, landing pad code can be placed in a 
different code section. This code can be placed at link time 
arbitrarily far from normal “hot” code. The hot code can 
then be kept contiguous and makes better use of the cache 
and virtual memory pages. 


Even when it does not actually use cache lines or virtual 
memory active pages, landing pad wastes space on disk 
when it is not used. Since it is in general infrequently used, 
landing pad code can therefore be space optimized rather 
than speed optimized. 


3.6 Compressing Tables 


The overhead of exception handling includes the 
exception handling tables. These tables are not used except 
when an exception is thrown. Just like landing pad code, 
they can be placed arbitrarily far from the code so as to 
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Figure 4: Separating Hot and Cold Code 


minimize impact on caching and virtual memory. On the 
other hand, they still use valuable disk space in the 
executable image. 


The exception handling tables in the Hewlett-Packard 
aC++ compiler use a compression scheme known as 
“LEB 128”. This encoding uses less space for small values: 
1 byte for any value less than 128, 2 bytes for any value 
less than 16384 and so on. So the tables contain relative 
offsets that are often small. For instance, the first call site 
address is encoded as the number of 16-byte instruction 
bundles from the start of the function, and later call sites 
are relative to the previous call site in the table. This helps 
keep the offsets small enough to fit in one or (rarely) two 
bytes. 


Compressing the tables has a slight negative effect when 
an exception is actually thrown, since the table contents 
need to be decoded. In that infrequently executed case, we 
traded speed for space. 


3.7 Known Functions That Can’t Throw 


When exceptions are enabled, there is a landing pad and 
table space overhead for each call site. This overhead can 
be: avoided for specific functions that are known not to 
throw. These functions typically include: 


* (C++ runtime library functions called implicitly by the 
compiler. 
Functions of the C library, since they are known not to 
throw exceptions. 


Functions that are marked as not throwing exceptions 
through an empty exception specification. Exception 
specifications are verified inside the function, not at the 
call site. 


If such a call ever throws, the C++ runtime will call 
terminate(). 
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3.8 Remaining Negative Effects 


Even with landing pads, exception handling still has a 
cost. The space overhead of enabling exception handling 
includes the code for the landing pads, exception switches, 
destructor calls and catch handlers, as well as the space for 
all the exception handling tables. This remains significant 
in terms of memory usage, even though the performance 
impact of this additional memory can be kept low by 
carefully segregating hot and cold memory. 


However, performance itself can remain affected by a 
variety of factors: 


Additional control flow arcs between the main code call 
sites and the various exception handlers and destructor 
calls make the control flow graph much more complex. 


* One result is to prevent some otherwise valid code 
motion, when the code motion cannot be correctly 
compensated for in the landing pad, or when the cost of 
compensating would be too high. 


* Another effect is to effectively lower the amount of 
optimization that can be done on a given piece of code 
in a given amount of time. Since compilers also have a 
compile-time performance constraint, they may “bail 
out” if optimization would take too long. This will 
happen earlier in the presence of exception handling. 


* Another instance of resource limitation occurs on 
optimizations that copy or duplicate code, such as 
inlining. These optimizations typically have a “budget”, 
and this budget gets exhausted much more rapidly in 
the presence of exceptions, since duplicating the main 
body of code generally means duplicating the 
exception-handling data and code as well. 


* A final problem evoked above remains unsolved: any 
optimizer that performs on the code has to know about 
exception handling tables and how to reorder them. 
With limited engineering resources, some specific 
optimizations may purposedly be disabled in the 
presence of exceptions. 


4. Results 


The following tables records timing and_ size 
measurements done on various benchmarks. These have 
been run on a performance simulator for the next 
generation IA-64 processor, and remain to be validated on 
real hardware. For comparison purposes, similar 
meaurements have been done on current generation PA- 
RISC processors. Only relative results are shown, since 
absolute SPEC results for [A-64 have not been published 
yet. 
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The values measure the performance penalty when 
enabling exception handling. For speed, the penalty is the 
additional number of cycles in the simulator. For memory, 
it is the additional size of text and initialized data, as 
reported by the size command. 


These benchmarks contain a mix of C and C++ 
application code, but they often do not rely very much on 
C++ local objects or exception handling. Therefore, they 
represent a worst case but not very uncommon scenario 
where exception handling is not used and therefore you 
don’t want to pay for it. Some of the benchmarks were 
Originally written in C and have been modified to be 
compilable with a C++ compiler. Table 1 records size and 
speed penalties. In general, measurements were taken at the 
maximum optimization level, except for the last two rows 
where the optimization level was +O. 


Table 1. Speed and Size Penalty 


‘lAspeed | lAsize |PAspeed| PAsize 
penalty | penalty | penalty | penalty 


099.go 3.73% | -958% | 156% | 0.21% 
129.compress | -5.66% | <0.01% | 2.00% | <0.01% 
13011i 6.56% | -14.19% | 11.15% | 1.24% 


132.jjpeg -0.21% | -0.48% | -0.49% | 0.06% 
134.perl “1.43% | -18.49% | 0.81% | 1.02% 


147. vortex N/A -8.08% 


Raytracer (+01) 16.8% 
C++ Library (+O1) N/A 0.2% 


Suprisingly, in some benchmarks, enabling exception 
handling actually yields better performance. This has to be 
taken with a grain of salt. At this point, it is quite difficult to 
do accurate IA-64 measurements, whether on _ real 
hardware or on a simulator. For instance, simulator results 
are sampled, and the sampling noise alone can account for 
a few percents of variation either way. Similarly, optimizer 
“luck” in scheduling instructions can also introduce 
unpredictable variations. Therefore, the “noise level” of 
these measurements is quite high. You should not expect 
code to become faster because of exception handling. 





The size aspect is even more surprising, as shown on 
Table 2 below. 


Table 2. Size penalty for various optimizations 


| 


124 m88ksim 13.02% | -11.30% 
129.compress 


24.87% 


130.1 35.73% 
132.ijpeg 0.72% 
134.per| 28.80% 28.57% 


-18.49% 
-8.08% 





147.vortex 37.48% 


30.57% 
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Processing exceptions requires additional code. The 
effect above on the IA-64 compiler shows only for the 
maximum optimization level (+03), and may actually 
indicate a problem with the tested compiler. At lower 
optimization levels, the PA-RISC compiler consistently 
produces executables of the same size with or without 
+noeh. The IA-64 compiler produces executables that are 
significantly larger with exception handling enabled, which 
is what one would expect. 


5. Analysis 


Overall, the objective of minimizing the negative 
runtime performance impact of exception handling at high 
optimization levels is achieved. This constrasts with PA- 
RISC, where penalties as high as 15% are observed (and in 
practice 10% is not uncommon). It remains to be seen if 
this conclusion remains valid as more aggressive 
optimizations are added to the IA-64 compiler. 


The size penalty on IA-64 tends to be higher, at least at 
optimization levels used during application development. 
This is due largely to cleanup code, which takes more 
space than the same information stored in PA-RISC action 
tables. As usual, there was a space versus time trade off, 
and this technology definitely favored speed. 


The added exception handling code is normally 
infrequently executed. Modem operating systems do not 
load code into memory until it is about to be executed. So 
most of the time, the additional code just consumes disk 
space, without necessarily increasing the memory footprint 
of the application. Disk space gets cheaper all the time, so 
the trade off was a reasonable one. 


This code size penalty may be reduced somewhat in the 
production compilers by a change in the C++ Application 
Binary Interface (ABI) [6] that is not implemented in the 
tested compiler. This change reduces the size of a minimal 
landing pad from 32 bytes down to 16. 


The reason for the size reduction at maximum 
optimization has not been investigated yet. It may indicate 
a problem with the compiler, such as an optimization being 
accidentally turned off when exceptions are disabled. 
Exception handling may also prevent some code-expanding 
transformations that look less profitable, such as inlining 
and loop unrolling. It is unclear if these results will persist 
with a production compiler. 


In general, keep in mind that all measurements above 
were made with a largely prototype compiler, and in a 
simulator. As our understanding of optimization techniques 
specifically targetting the IA-64 architecture improves, the 
results may change significantly. 
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6. Conclusion 


Landing pads offer an interesting alternative to more 
traditional implementations of C++ Exception Handling. 
They leave more optimization freedom to the compiler. 
Many aggressive optimizations can now be performed 
equally well even in the presence of exception handling 
code, making applications that require exception handling 
faster. 


One the design objectives of C++ is that you don’t pay 
for features that you don’t use. This objective was not met 
with many exception handling implementations. The IA-64 
implementation presented here is one more little step 
towards that goal. 


This design has been shared by Hewlett-Packard with 
other Unix vendors, and should hopefully become available 
on a variety of IA-64 platforms as part of the effort towards 
a common C++ Application Binary Interface for I[A-64 on 
Unix [6]. 
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Application Programming on a Shared Memory Multicomputer 


Todd Poynor, Tom Wylegala 
HP Laboratories, Palo Alto 


The HP Labs MultiComputer Systems (MCS) 
project is investigating issues involved in writing 
applications for a shared memory multicomputer, 
defined as a set of independent computing nodes 
coupled through access to Global Shared Memory 
(GSM). MCS is an architecture specification and 
prototype implementation of a shared memory 
multicomputer. The prototype platform is based on a 
commercially available cCNUMA machine comprised 
of 4 SMP nodes. MCS leverages commodity operating 
systems with few or no changes; the prototype runs an 
unmodified Windows NT 4.0 operating system on all 
nodes, extended through dynamically loaded kernel 
modules to support multicomputer interfaces. 

Shared memory multicomputers hold considerable 
promise as modular architectures that transcend SMP 
scaling bottlenecks while preserving SMP-like 
memory load/store programming models. Many 
multicomputer platforms today do not fully deliver 
these benefits because most resources are partitioned 
and shared memory is_ limited to _ inter-node 
communication, as in a shared-nothing cluster. Those 
multicomputer platforms that we are aware of that do 
allow access to global resources have limited support 
for containing faults from propagating across nodes, 
leaving multicomputers at a disadvantage when 
compared to conventional clusters in this regard. A 
shared-something cluster exposes the risk that faults 
will propagate over the shared resource to introduce 
faults in other components. This issue remains a thorny 
problem in the industry, especially when commodity 
hardware and operating systems are leveraged. 

The MCS project is, in part, an experiment in 
pursuing fault containment as strong as that of shared- 
nothing clusters within a _ shared-almost-everything 
multicomputer for flexibility of resource allocation and 
scalability. MCS global applications are a set of 
processes distributed across the modes of a 
multicomputer that cooperate to provide a service. The 
applications freely employ a variety of global resources 
on any node. These resources are accessed in a “safe” 
fashion, detecting and recovering from failures and 
reconfiguring when the deployment of nodes and 
applications is changed. This comes at a price of 
extending commodity operating systems and 
customizing applications for fault containment, as well 


as extending commodity hardware platforms to support 
containment and avoid single points of failure. We 
examine the challenges of programming in such an 
environment and investigate support our platform 
could provide to make the programming task easier. 

Consider a thread that reads the identifier of a 
global mutex from a GSM area, locks the mutex, 
updates a data structure in the GSM area, and releases 
the mutex. Possible disruptions in global state include: 
the mutex identifier may no longer be valid; the GSM 
hosting the mutex identifier or data structure may fail; 
the mutex may be found “abandoned” by the previous 
holder without releasing it; the set of processes and 
operating systems managing the GSM or mutex may 
change, requiring a change in global resources; and 
some other recovery event may be signaled by another 
thread, requiring the mutex be unlocked before global 
state may be rebuilt. Part of our task in supporting 
multicomputer applications is to ease the development 
and execution of applications in such a dynamic 
context. 

We created a set of C++ classes to facilitate 
development of global services for a variety of 
applications and to _ facilitate multiple global 
components within one application. Among _ the 
services provided are: a framework for initiating, 
detecting, synchronizing, and handling global system 
and component failures and recovery’ events; 
component membership management, where the set of 
instances participating in a generation of the global 
component are agreed upon; and various library 
functions that automatically perform recovery actions. 

To demonstrate our MCS prototype, we modified an 
existing commercial application to use global resources 
and to recover from certain software failures. Our 
primary goal was to demonstrate recovery from an OS 
crash on one node while shared resources were in use 
by the crashing node, a relatively high probability 
failure that exercises both kernel and application layer 
recovery. 

MCS also targets future recovery from a number of 
hardware failures, including failed memory access 
resulting from abruptly powered off nodes or 
malfunctioning memory, some support for which was 
also prototyped in our application work. Recovery 
from memory failures on present-day commodity 
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processors poses some thorny problems in regard to 
notifying the proper application contexts of failed 
memory access. On IA-64, for example, these 
problems include indeterminacy of notification, 
speculative data prefetches, and advanced instruction 
retirement prior to completion of memory operations. 

We propose a model that avoids many of these 

problems in that the system is not required to match a 

failed access with the context that issued the request. 

This places a greater burden upon applications to 

detect failures and increases the chances that an 

application will perform unnecessary repair work, but 
failures should be rare. 

Our demonstration application is a Web server file 
cache that reduces disk I/O by caching local static files 
in memory (also known as a “reverse proxy’). Both 
the Apache and Microsoft IIS Web servers are adapted 
to acommon MCS global Web caching component. A 
mixture of the two Web servers may run in the same 
multicomputer complex; all will share the same cache. 
This is not an ideal application for demonstration of 
multicomputer platforms, as the primary data being 
shared is read-only and easily replicated and 
partitioned across shared-nothing servers with little or 
no inter-node communication. The Web cache 
application does, nonetheless, allow us to investigate 
various aspects of the recovery model and performance 
scalability, using an easily modified technology. 
Failure and reconfiguration recovery scenarios include: 
e A process fails while updating data structures such 

as hash chain pointers and cached file data 
reference counts. The hash chain must be rebuilt 
and references from failed processes cleared. 

e Processes enter and leave the global application 
concurrent with ongoing cache access or recovery, 
requiring coordinated changes in the _ global 
memory areas and perhaps mutexes in use. If 
processes have left the global application then the 
associated cached files are removed from the hash 
table. 

e GSM access may fail while building shared state, 
while traversing hash chains and updating cached 
file data reference counts and access times, and 
while sending cached data back to the HTTP 
client. 

We have demonstrated that the application recovers 
from multiple process failures at a time in each 
situation where the failure could affect other processes. 
Application-level recovery from failure occurs within 2 
seconds, which suggests competitive performance with 
application recovery times for a number of the leading 
cluster failover solutions available today. The MCS 
project did not reach the point where the complete 
system recovers from an OS crash, but several 
individual software components of the system have 
demonstrated this under prototype conditions. The 
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prototype platform is not suitable for demonstrating 
recovery from hardware failures, as the interconnect 
cannot recover from unresponsive nodes. 

Although we _ did _ not’ perform extensive 
performance tuning of the Web cache, we did 
characterize performance using a workload based on a 
popular Web server benchmark that serves static 
content. We consistently obtained 2X performance 
when resources were doubled by moving from one to 
two nodes with double the amount of aggregate 
memory for the cache. We can expect to obtain better 
than 2X scaling when memory is doubled on a suitable 
platform because the effective cache size of a shared 
nothing configuration is not doubled due to duplication 
of frequently accessed content in both caches. In our 
trials we saw only an insignificant increase beyond 2X 
scaling, caused by an excessive GSM access penalty of 
12X in the prototype hardware. Experiments 
substituting local memory for the cache show a 40% 
performance improvement and linear memory scaling, 
suggesting that much better performance would be 
obtained on a more suitable platform. 

In addition to researching technology issues related 
to platform software and hardware, the MCS program 
examined business issues related to the acceptance of 
such a platform in the commercial application 
marketplace, consulting with researchers and 
developers at a variety of potential business partners. 
The first major concern voiced by the ISVs was the 
standardization of the global APIs: (1) that the vendor 
of the host operating system certify the global APIs; 
(2) that all shared memory multicomputers based on 
Windows NT share the same global APIs; (3) that all 
shared memory multicomputers, even those based on 
other operating systems, share some similarity in API 
structure. The second major concern was the approach 
taken to achieve scalability across multiple nodes, 
which may be at odds with their existing strategy. The 
last major concern relates to the added difficulty of 
achieving high availability under the MCS failure 
model, a discipline not required on SMP platforms. 

To help address the difficulties of attracting ISVs to 
multicomputer platforms, we began work on the 
recoverable component framework. We also planned 
for a developer kit, to include various global status 
display and modification tools, as well as application 
and kernel driver debugging tools adapted for 
concurrent, multinode debugging. 

More information on our work may be found in an 
HP Labs Technical Report titled “Application 
Programming on a Shared Memory Multicomputer’, to 
appear at http://www. tpl hp.com/lechreporls/ . 
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Meeting Performance Goals with the HP-UX Workload Manager 


(an extended abstract) 
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The HP-UX Workload Manager helps workloads meet 
user-specified performance goals by dynamically adjusting 
their access to resources such as CPU. We implemented this 
workload manager as a part of a feedback control system, 
using existing resource control and performance instrumen- 
tation infrastructure. 


1. Introduction 


Successful consolidation of multiple workloads on to a 
single server demands that users be guaranteed consistent 
levels of workload performance. Users should be able to 
define Service Level Objectives (SLO), specifying the per- 
formance goals they seek and their relative importance. To 
achieve target performance consistently, applications’ access 
to resources such as CPU and memory must be adjusted au- 
tomatically. 

Workload managers can be classified in to two categories. 
An entitlement-based manager allocates resources based on 
a specification of resource entitlements. Goal-based work- 
load managers adjust the resources allocated to a workload, 
based on a specification of performance goals. 

Entitlement-based and goal-based workload managers 
have been supported in some commercial and experimental 
systems. Several UNIX OS vendors implement entitlement- 
based resource managers[9, 5, 4], which do not use any fieed- 
back mechanism to meet performance goals. IBM’s OS/390 
goal-based workload manager (WLM) employs extensive in- 
strumentation to gather detailed information about an appli- 
cation’s resource needs, and adjusts resource allocations[ 1]. 
Adjusting the use of system resources to meet response 
time goals has been in wide use in Transaction Processing 
(TP)[2]. Several experimental transaction processing sys- 
tems have exploited feedback mechanisms to meet response 
time goals[7, 8]. 

The HP-UX Workload Manager is distinct from the sys- 
tems discussed above that also use feedback control to ad- 
just resources. First, the workload manager does not monitor 
workload performance directly. Instead, it receives a work- 
load’s performance data through an API from a performance 
monitor created by the application provider (or system ad- 
ministrator). Second, the workload manager uses a simple 
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proportional controller to determine the resources that must 
be allocated to a workload. Third, the workload manager has 
been designed to take advantage of the existing infrastruc- 
ture of tools that includes Process Resource Manager (PRM), 
and the Event Monitoring Service (EMS, which raises an 
alarm when a performance goal is not being met). Fourth, 
unlike TP monitors, which handle workload management 
exclusively for transaction processing systems, the HP-UX 
Workload Manager can handle a wide variety of application 
workloads. 


2. Background 


The HP PRM (Process Resource Manager), enables a sys- 
tem administrator or the workload manager to control the 
resources allocated to a workload[3, 4]. PRM is tightly inte- 
grated with the HP-UX kernel, and is supported through en- 
hancements to certain HP-UX system calls and commands. 
PRM monitors resource usage, and it can guarantee a min- 
imum entitlement of CPU, memory, and disk bandwidth 
available to a group of processes (a PRM group, or a re- 
source group). PRM can also enforce capping (upper bound) 
of CPU and memory allocated to a resource group. The PRM 
scheduler selects (to run) a group with larger CPU entitle- 
ment, more frequently than other groups. The PRM inter- 
face allows an administrator to specify the group to which a 
user belongs. All processes in a group share the resources 
assigned to that group. Within a group, standard HP-UX re- 
source management policies are applied. 


The HP-UX Workload Manager enhances PRM in two 
ways. First, by giving each workload only the resources that 
are needed to meet its goal, excess capacity is shared effi- 
ciently across workloads. Second, a higher priority work- 
load gets the resources it needs, before the needs for lower 
priority workloads are met. This priority is distinct from 
the UNIX process priority. WLM uses this priority to re- 
solve resource entitlement conflicts, when the resource needs 
of all the workloads cannot be met. A PRM group with 
higher CPU entitlement is selected to run more frequently 
than other groups. The standard HP-UX scheduler employs 
the UNIX process priority to schedule processes from the 
selected PRM group. 
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3. System Overview 


The key to developing a successful workload manager 
is recognizing the fact that it is part of a closed feedback 
loop control system [6]. The output of the control system 
is the new set of resources (entitlement value) that must 
be allocated for the workload. To set the new entitlement 
value, the workload manager enlists PRM. Inputs to the 
WLM controller are the SLO, priority, and the measured 
performance. The system administrator specifies the goals 
and priorities for the workloads on the system, in a simple 
text file (the WLM configuration file). To obtain perfor- 
mance measurements, the system administrator specifies a 
performance monitor program. Each workload with a SLO 
goal, must have a performance monitor associated with it. 
The WLM daemon starts up this performance monitor pro- 
cess, which communicates subsequently with WLM through 
a simple API. The WLM controller wakes up periodically, 
subtracts the goal value from the most recent performance 
number, multiplies this result by a proportionality constant 
(cnt1l_kp), and adjusts the entitlement by this amount. 

For the workload’s performance to converge towards the 
goal, we require that the relationship between entitlement 
and performance be monotonic. We choose to ignore a vari- 
ety of other factors that might influence performance. How- 
ever, this oversimplification allows us to analyze the charac- 
teristics of the workload in useful ways by focusing on the 
average behavior. 


4. Tuning the System 


To achieve effective automatic control of workload per- 
formance with WLM, three tunable parameters are sup- 
ported: wlm_interval, cntl_kp, and cntl_margin. 
Wlm_interval controls how often WLM wakes up, 
checks performance data, and makes entitlement adjust- 
ments. WLM makes the change request based only on the 
latest value reported by the performance monitor. Cnt1l_kp 
controls how big an adjustment is made (to the entitle- 
ment) in response to a deviation from the service level goal. 
This tunable is discussed in detail in the next paragraph. 
Cntl_margin is used to specify a safety margin around 
the service level. A safety margin is used to decide when 
operators are to be notified. 

Eight factors help determine a suitable starting value for 
cntl_kp. These factors and their values represent the 
workload characteristics and the desirable rate of conver- 
gence to the workload’s performance goal. For this discus- 
sion, we consider a transaction processing workload, where 
the performance goal is that the average completion time for 
a transaction be under t seconds. Four of the factors that de- 
termine cnt1_kp are upper bound (U seconds) and lower 
bound (L seconds) on service levels, and the corresponding 
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resource entitlements Eu (% CPU) and El (% CPU) respec- 
tively. The fifth factor is G (seconds) , the goal value for 
SLO. We also need to consider the rate of convergence, that 
is, how long we are willing to wait to get within a certain 
range of the goal. The range A is expressed as a fraction 
of G, and T (seconds) specifies the time to get within this 
range. The eighth factor is J — the average number of sec- 
onds between entitlement changes for the workload. Given 
these parameters, a reasonable initial estimate for cnt 1_kp 
can be obtained. The expression for calculating cnt1_kp 
written using the natural logarithm (base e): 


__AG \ (es ly 
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Because of the assumptions made in the calculations that led 
to this formula, this initial value of cnt 1_kp may need fine- 
tuning to produce the desired behavior. However, it serves 
as a reasonable starting point. This initial value must be ad- 
justed based on actual measurements of the time it takes to 
converge to the response time goal. 


cntl_kp = —/n/( 


5. Summary 


The HP-UX Workload Manager employs a feedback con- 
trol system to dynamically adjust CPU resources allocated 
to a workload. A future version will handle other resources 
including memory and I/O. The workload manager uses the 
existing infrastructure of resource control, performance in- 
strumentation, and event monitoring tools. 
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Abstract 


A software system can be called a safe-system with 
respect to memory, when it supports only strong-typing 
and it does not allow for the manual disposal of dynamic 
memory [2]. The first aspect guarantees that untyped, 
potentially dangerous operations are caught by the com- 
piler or by run-time checks. The second issue is solved 
by the utilisation of an automatic memory reclamation 
scheme, i.e. a garbage collector. 

In this paper we argue that the careful choice of the 
programming language, along with an automatic mem- 
ory reclamation scheme can optimise memory usage, 
while ensuring that many of the logical errors related to 
memory can be avoided. 


1 Introduction 


Implementors of modern embedded machines must face 
two opposing tendencies. On the one hand, the system 
should behave like a modem desktop system, with its 
latest standards, the support for inter-networking, and 
ease-of-use. On the other hand, unlike a modem desktop 
system, it is not allowed to fail and must be able to run 
on tight memory conditions. Therefore implementors 
will often need to trade-off features for reliability. 

This same issue was faced by the Institute of Robot- 
ics of the ETH Zurich, Switzerland and by Mechatronic 
Research Systems, an ETH spin-off company special- 
ised in robotic control systems, as they were asked to 
realise state-of-the art control solutions for high-end 
mechatronic products by two Swiss companies. 

Meyco Equipment AG needed a robot controller for a 
redundant manipulator spraying liquid concrete for tun- 
nelling work. Besides the inherent difficulty of control- 
ling the redundant, hydraulically actuated manipulator, 
the system needed to provide remote diagnostics 
through standard web services and remote controlling 
from an embedded console through TCP connections. 
Similar requirements were to be addressed for a fully 
autonomous fork-lift truck used in a warehouse of a 
Swiss manufacturing plant. The two machines needed to 
have months of up-time, while providing complex soft- 
ware services that could lead to small but inevitable 


memory leaks, thus having their long-term reliability 
undermined. 

Unwilling to compromise on run-time safety, the 
Institute of Robotics chose to attack these problems at 
their roots, by deploying its in-house developed real- 
time operating system XO/2 [1]. 


2 The Role of Strong-Typed Programming 
Languages in Safe Systems 


System components are the tools of a software engineer. 
The safer the tools, the more reliable is the system. It 1s 
well-known that languages, or more precisely proper 
language paradigms and type systems, can do a lot to 
help programmers. Strangely enough, despite the exist- 
ence of better alternatives, a lot of safety-critical soft- 
ware gets implemented by means of programming 
languages that do a poor job of ensuring static or 
dynamic safety. In those cases, tools are used for uncov- 
ering errors that should not have been made possible in 
the first place, such as array indexes out of range, dan- 
gling pointers, casting errors, and memory leaks. 

A type-system, as can be found in strong-typed lan- 
guages, can be seen as the primary method for annotat- 
ing all entities of a given program. The programmer can 
no longer tinker with memory addresses and he is forced 
to play by the rules of the language, in order that his pro- 
gram correctly compiles and is not trapped in a run-time 
assertion. The assertions bound to program entities 
enforce a more well-thought structural design, thus they 
can help in diminishing the chances of deep conceptual 
errors in the application as well. 


3 Automatic Disposal of Dynamic Memory 


The central knowledge of all references that exist for a 
particular object becomes hard to maintain as the 
dynamic loading of extensions increases. Even worse, it 
becomes impossible for a programmer to keep track of 
references in a safe way when the programming lan- 
guage does not impose restrictions on the passing and 
copying of references. This brings us to the conclusion 
that in a dynamically extensible system, explicit deallo- 
cation of objects is not feasible. Failing to realise this 
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introduces a new class of run-time problems, such as 
dangling references and memory leaks. 

The only safe possibility for object disposal is by 
means of a system-wide mechanism performing auto- 
matic storage reclamation: a garbage collector. A gar- 
bage collector defines the liveness of heap objects by 
their reachability, starting from a working set of global 
and local references: an object is live only when there is 
some path that reaches it; on the other hand, an object is 
not live when no path can be found that reaches the 
object. When an object is not reachable, it can be dis- 
posed of safely. 


4 The XO/2 Heap-Manager 


XO/2 follows the guidelines presented in sections 2 and 
3 in its dynamic memory manager: Each allocated 
object is bound to a type, and the responsibility of its 
reclamation is left to the system-wide garbage collector. 
The heap manager in XO/2 implements a mark-and- 
sweep garbage collector. This scheme has been chosen 
because of the possibility of an incremental implemen- 
tation, and its non-destructive behavior during conserva- 
tive-marking of the procedure’s activation frames [3]. 

The algorithm consists of two distinct phases. The 
first one, the marking phase, traverses the objects graph, 
by starting from a well-defined root-set. The root-set is 
made up of the global pointers declared in a module 
variables-block, and all of the local pointers present in 
the processes’ stacks and registers. Every traversed 
object is marked and their descendants traversed until 
every reachable object in the heap space has been 
marked. During the second phase, the sweep-phase, the 
collector disposes of the objects in the heap that have 
not been traversed. 

The pre-emptive, real-time nature of the XO/2 task 
scheduling explicitly requires the collector to be incre- 
mental, interruptible and with a low-overhead with 
respect to the concurrent running programs, without 
blocking or delaying accesses to heap-objects. 

The traversal phase (marking) of the collector is very 
sensitive to outside changes of the objects graph brought 
by pointer operations. Pointer assignment operations 
such as p:=q (where p and q are pointers of the same 
type or where q is a subtype of p) would invalidate the 
marking of the graph performed by the collector during 
the heap traversal. 

In order to handle these operations, the compiler gen- 
erates code for notifying the collector that a change in 
the graph has occurred. The newly injected code pro- 
duces only a 1% overhead. 


5 Space and Time Considerations 


It is of outmost importance that the collector can be 
started when a low-memory condition occurs. Although 
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memory-efficient traversal algorithms exist—such as the 
pointer-reversal descent—they are not suitable for pre- 
empted operation. Another possibility is the classic 
stack-based traversal. Unfortunately the stack-space 
needed for marking the heap is proportional to the depth 
of the graph: When the heap grows too much, the 
amount of memory available to the traversal decreases 
accordingly, thus potentially inhibiting the completion 
of the marking phase. 

We devised a scheme that allows the collector to 
completely mark the heap without allocating additional 
memory. Consequently, the collector can always com- 
plete marking and sweeping regardless of the amount of 
free memory. 


6 Real-World Experiences 


The autonomous fork-lift truck and the RoboJet manip- 
ulator have been benchmarked against memory usage 
under different memory load conditions. 

We inspected two different heap configurations: the 
first one with a 512 KB heap-size (basic product func- 
tionality), the second one with a 4 MB heap-size (con- 
tinuous networked monitoring enabled), both of them 
with an average objects’ size of 128 bytes. For complet- 
ing one mark-and-sweep pass, while the full tasks con- 
stellation was running, the average collection time for 
the 512 KB heap-size amounts to 8 ms, and that for the 4 
MB heap-size to 24ms. The tests show that the time 
needed for a complete collection pass remains low for 
heap-sizes that are common for our mechatronic appli- 
cations. 


7 Conclusion 


As the list of requirements for embedded machines 
grows, application programmers can find themselves 
overwhelmed. A careful choice of the programming lan- 
guage, along with a system-wide mechanism for auto- 
matic storage reclamation provide invaluable help in 
keeping the system complexity low. We believe an incre- 
mental garbage collection mechanism, supporting trans- 
parent execution with respect to real-time tasks should 
find its way into today's mechatronic products. 
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1. Introduction 


Encryption is an essential tool for protecting the confidentiality 
of data. Network security protocols such as SSL or IPSec use 
encryption to protect Intemet traffic from eavesdropping. En- 
cryption is also used to protect sensitive data before it is stored 
on non-secure disks or tapes. 


Encryption, however, is computationally expensive. A com- 
puter server that must encrypt data for thousands of clients be- 
fore sending it over the network can easily become crypto- 
bound. The capacity of the server is then determined by the 
speed at which it can perform encryption. This is especially the 
case when slow encryption protocols such as the Digital En- 
cryption Standard (DES) or Triple-DES are employed. Since 
DES and Triple-DES are very widely used, it is important to 
optimize the performance of these algorithms. 


We describe an implementation of DES and Triple-DES in PA- 
RISC 2.0 assembly language that outperforms other practical 
(non bit-sliced) implementations by large margins. It is based on 
a technique due to Eli Biham of the Technion that takes advan- 
tage of 64-bit registers, with substantial improvements devel- 
oped at Hewlett Packard. 


We assume that the reader is familiar with the details of DES 
and Triple-DES, which are described in [1]. 


2. Eartier software implementations 


Most software implementations of DES and Triple-DES are 
written for machines having 32-bit registers. In 1997, Eli Bi- 
ham published an implementation, written in C, specifically 
targeted for the 64-bit Alpha architecture [2]. 


Biham took advantage of the 64-bit register width as follows. 
He stored the two block halves that each round of DES operates 
on in two separate 64-bit registers. However, instead of storing 
them in their standard 32-bit format, he stored them in the 48-bit 
format that results from applying the expansion permutation to a 
32-bit array, with zeros in the twelve remaining bit positions. 
Fach round then proceeds as follows. The right half, which is 
already in expanded form in a 64-bit register, is xored with the 
subkey, which is also contained in a 64-bit register. Then the 


resulting 48-bit array is divided into eight groups of six bits, each 
of which is used as the index into an S-box. 


Biham also changed the format of the S-boxes. He tumed each 
S-box entry into a 64-bit array, derived from the 4-bit array of 
the original S-box by the following procedure. Fist the 4-bit 
atray is placed in its proper position within a 32-bit (unex- 
panded) block half, the other bit positions in the array being 
filled with zeros. Then the 32-bit permutation is applied to the 
32-bit array. Finally, the expansion permutation is applied to 
this 32-bit array, producing a 48-bit array, which is completed 
with zeros in the twelve remaining bit positions. Biham's algo- 
rithm does an S-box look up as a staightforward DES imple- 
mentation would, but the look up produces a ‘64-bit array, 
mostly filled with zeros, rather than a 4-bit array. After the eight 
S-boxes have been looked up, the eight resulting 64-bit results 
are ored together and the result is then xored with the left half, 
which is also stored in a 64-bit register in the expanded 48-bit 
format. 


With this implementation, Biham achieved a throughput of 46 
Mb/s for DES and 22 Mb/s for Triple-DES on a 300 MHz Al- 
pha 8400 processor. He compared this performance to that of 
Fric Young's libdes library on the same machine, which pre- 
sumably does not take advantage of the 64-bit register width. 
The performance of libdes was quoted by Biham as 28 Mb/s for 
DES. 


Recently, however, other 32-bit implementations have achieved 
better performance. The popular BSAFE cryptographic toolkit 
of RSASecurity, can serve as a good benchmark for comparison 
purpuses, At the 1999 RSA conference, substantial perform- 
ance improvements for several BSAFE algorithms were an- 
nounced. The new performance figures quoted for DES and 
Triple-DES were 39.2 Mb/s and 15.2 Mb/s respectively, on a 
233 MHz Pentium II. 


In the same paper [2], Biham also describes a bit-sliced imple- 
mentation, which has higer throughput. However, a bit-sliced 
implementation is not practical because application software 
would have to be restructured to take advantage of the 64-way 
parallelism that yields the increased throughput 
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Young’s 32-bit im- Biham’s 64-bitim- | BSAFE 32-bit imple- | Our 64bit implemen- 
plementation plementation mentation tation 
Throughput 28 Mb/s 46 Mb/s 39.2 Mb/s 183 Mb/s 
CPU frequenc 300 MHz 300 MHz 233 MHz 990 MHz 
Relative speed 686 clocks/block 417 clocks/block 380 clocks/block 192 clocks/block 


Table 1. Comparison of four DES implementations (CBC mode) 


3. Our implementation 


Biham provides an instruction count for his standard DES im- 
plementation. Processing one DES block takes 634 instructions. 
A majority of these instructions (61%) are concemed with S-box 
look-up. Looking up an S-box takes three instnictions, and this 
is done 8 times per each of the 16 rounds, for a total of 16x8x3 
= 384 instructions. 


We have made two key improvements to Biham's implementa- 
tion. First, we have grouped the eight S-boxes into four pairs of 
boxes, and merged the two 6-input boxes in each pair into a 
single 12-input box.’ The resulting four double S-boxes occupy 
1 MB of memory. 


Then, writing the code in PA-RISC 20 assembly language [3], 
we have reduced the number of instructions needed to look up 
an S-box from 3 to 2. An S-box look-up is perforrned by the 
following two-instnuction code fragment: 


EXTRD,U 
LDD,S 


grl1,pos,12,gr2 
gr2 (gr3) ,gr4 


The first instruction extracts an unsigned 12-bit value from bit 
position pos of general register gr1, and places it in general reg- 
ister pr2. In the implementation, the general register prl con- 
tains the result of xoring the expanded right half with the subkey 
for the round. The immediate value pos selects one of the four 
groups of 12 bits that are used to look up the four 12-input S- 
boxes. 


The second instruction shifts left by three positions (ie. mullti- 
plies by 8) the value contained in gr2, adds the result (a dis- 
placement) to the contents of general register pr3 (a memory 
address), and loads the 64-bit word stored at the resulting ment 
ory address into general register gr4. In the implementation, gr3 
contains the base address of the 12-input S-box, gr2 contains the 
12-bit index into the S-box, and gr4 receives the 64-bit entry 
read from the referenced S-box entry. 


The cumulative result of these two improvements is that S-box 
look up only requires a total of 16x4x2 = 128 instructions, thus 


' This idea is due to Peter Markstein. 
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saving 256 instructions. A variety of other improvements saved 
another 108 instructions, resulting in a count of only 270 in- 
structions for a DES computation. Table 1 shows the perfonn- 
ance achieved by our DES implementation, comparing it to that 
of the other implementations mentioned above. Our Triple-DES 
implementation takes only 471clocks/block (74.8 Mb/s on a 550 
MHz CPU), while Biham’s and BSAFE take 873 and 981 
clocks/block respectively, 


Our implementations have been incorporated in the IPSec/9000 
product available with HP-UX, and are currently being incorpo- 
rated in a cryptographic toolkit 


Adaowledganents 


Peter Markstein contributed the idea of merging two 6-input S- 
boxes into a single 12-input box. Ruby Lee provided motivation 
for the project and drew attention to Eli Bihams paper [2]. 
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